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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
IN BELGIUM 


A Milestone in the History of Labor-Management Relations 


by William N. Clarke, S.J. 


Louvain, Belgium 


O* AucustT 3, 1948, the long-awaited 
law on the organization of the 
national economy was finally passed 
by the Parliament of Belgium; it was 
signed by the Prince Regent on Sep- 
tember 20, and officially promulgated 
in the government journal, Le Moni- 
teur Belge, in the issue of September 
27-28. It is without doubt one of the 
most important laws in the history of 
economic and labor-management legis- 
Jation in Belgium, or in any country, 
since it lays the foundations for an 
elaborate juridical structure of insti- 
tutions through which labor and capi- 
tal can cooperate on an equal basis in 
the guidance of the national economy.! 
‘It has been hailed as the “dawn of in- 
dustrial democracy,” “the coming of 
-age of the working man,” “the replace- 
ment of class struggle by constructive 
collaboration between labor and capi- 
tal.” At any rate, it is certainly im- 
portant enough to merit presentation 
in some detail to our American Jesuit 
‘social thinkers, especially in view of 
‘the fact that the law is so basically 
Catholic in inspiration and that Cath- 
‘olic groups played so large a part in 


i“The voting by Parliament of the law re- 
garding structural reforms marks a turning 
point in the economic and social history 
of our country,” statement of M. Van der 
Rest, President of the Fédération des In- 
dustriels Belges (our N.A.M.), in “Les 
réformes de structure,” Révue du Travail, 
September, 1948, p. 736. 


its preparation. Considerable attention 
will be given, in the following anal- 
ysis, to the background and evolution 
of the bill, since it is only thus that 
an accurate judgment can be made on 
its meaning and chances of success. 


Ideological Background 


In order to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this somewhat revolutionary 
law, it is essential to see it as a re- 
sponse to a widespread and growing 
demand throughout the whole of the 
industrial capitalistic world, a demand 
that has become extraordinarily loud 
and insistent in Western Europe since 
the war. This is the demand of the 
working classes to be considered no 
longer as a mere extrinsic element or 
part of the production costs in. the 
plant to which they contribute the best 
part of their time and energy, but 
rather to be admitted to a more organic 
role of participation with capital in 
the rights, responsibilities, and fruits 
of the enterprise in which they play 
such a key part. Thus alone, they 
maintain, will the inherent dignity and 
value of their labor receive just recog- 
nition, and their personality and initia- 
tive, crushed out in the modern im- 
personal factory system, be given a 
chance once more to express them- 
selves in work. 


In the United States also the same 
tendency is unmistakably present, but 
general opinion seems to look on such 
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pretensions of Jabor as either too radi- 
cal or too premature to have any 
chance of success for a long time to 
come. Witness the opposition on the 
part of capital to Philip Murray’s 
proposal some years ago of a national 
system of labor-management industrial 
councils. The idea is being kept alive. 
it is true, by ACTU and others, and 
there have been a number of cases of 
individual initiative along these lines, 
such as the Joint Production commit- 
tees during the war. But as yet there 
has been no concerted action on a wide 
scale, let alone any attempt at obli- 
gatory legislation. 


Europe More Advanced 


In Europe, however. this movement 
has progressed far beyond the rudi- 
mentary and somewhat Utopian stage 
we know in the States. The war. espe- 
cially, has given it tremendous im- 
petus; this is due in part to the closer 
collaboration imposed on capital and 
labor by the necessity of uniting in the 
face of a common enemy. The work- 
ers now see no reason why they should 
return to their former position of in- 
feriority simply because peace has 
come. But there are deeper reasons 
than the accident of the war behind 
this mounting pressure of the workers. 
Since most European economies are 
poorer and more rigid than our own. 
the proletariat has long been a com- 
paratively stable, self- perpetuating 
group, which has suffered more acutely 
and persistently from the oppression 
of capital than our workers. But thanks 
largely to the century-old diffusion of 
liberal doctrines such as the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. plus 
Socialist and Communist propaganda, 
the mass of the workers has at last 
become not only thoroughly class-con- 
scious but doctrine-conscious. (Catho- 
lic labor leaders here, I might add, 
have frequently expressed to the author 
their disappointment that American 
unionism seems to limit its horizon 
mostly to immediate material benefits 
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and is not doctrinal enough). 


The content of this “philosophy” on 
“mystique” is simple but dynamic. 
First, the workers at last see clearl 
that the vast transformation and en- 
richment of the modern world known 
as the industrial revolution is based 
on the creative mediation of their 
human labor, and that this puts tre- 
mendous power in their hands, if they 
want to use it. Secondly, they have 
waked up to the fact that in entering 
into this system not only have they; 
lost the personal creativeness and re-- 
sponsibility of the artisanate, but they; 
have sold themselves into a kind off 
impersonal servitude to the contribu-. 
tors of capital in exchange for a not! 
too secure salary. Capitalists have: 
thus far reserved exclusively to them-- 
selves the direction, responsibilities: 
and fruits of the entire industrial sys-- 
tem. The conclusion is obvious: since: 
things need not be so, and we have: 
the power to change them, we are: 
going to change them, immediately, . 
and woe to anybody who tries to stop: 
us! 


Seek Humane Order 


From that point on, of course, Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Christians dif- 
fer as to the “how” and “towards 
what.” But all are agreed on the basic 
“second revolution” needed to human- 
ize the first or technical revolution.2 


“Cf. Chanoine Jean Dermine, La pensee 
chrétienne et la réforme de lentreprise, 
Editions Clarté Ouvriére, Charleroi, 1947, 
p. 1: “...a truly new social and economic 
order, which will be marked by the acces- 
sion of the working class to the posts of 
command in society. As long as the struc- 
ture of the business enterprise subsists in 
its present form, the ensemble of reforms 
already brought about or in preparation... 
will not constitute that radical break with 
the past regime, that transformation of 
nature, that “revolution” towards which the 
world of the laboring classes aspires.” For 
a doctrinal study of the whole question, 
one of the best brief treatments is the 
above, by the Director-General of Diocesan 
Works in Tournai, one of the best known 
and most progressive social theorists in 
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ie J 
‘As a result, even the significance of 
the word capitalism has evolved in 
Europe from the original technical 
meaning to a definitely ideological and 
pejorative one: that concrete historical 
regime in which the holders of capital 
unjustifiably reserve to themselves ex- 
‘elusive control over both management 
and fruits of the industrial system.° 
It is through ignorance of this now 
commonly accepted signification that 
well-meaning economic ambassadors 
Jike Paul Hoffman and others have 
done considerable harm to the Ameri- 
an cause by enthusiastic articles and 
speeches on “dynamic capitalism,” ap- 
parently understanding capitalism as 
little more than a synonym for free 
enterprise as against state control. But 
the very word is like a call to battle 
here. 

What is most important to grasp in 


Belgium. Cf. also P. Desbuquois et P. 
Bigo, Les réformes de lentreprise et la 
pensée chrétienne, Paris, 1945; Transfor- 
mations sociales et libération de la per- 
sonne, 32& Session des Semaines Sociales 
de France a Toulouse, 1945, Lyon, 1946; 
R. Kothen, Problémes sociaux actuels, 
Bruges, 1946; A. Dubois, Structures nou- 
velles dans lentreprise, Paris, 1946; G. 

Ripert, Aspects juridiques du capitalisme 

moderne, Paris, 1946, a penetrating and 
impartial study by a noted jurist; J. Pred- 
seil, “La rémunération de travailleurs et 
leur participation 4 la gestion des entre- 
prises,’ Bulletin social des industriels, 
Brussels, 20 (April, 1948) 157-74, the re- 
markable address of the secretary of the 
Young Employers’ Center of France before 
the Belgian Association of Catholic Em- 
ployers and Engineers; Cogestion, Rapport 
de la premiére commission d’etudes de la 

_ Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens, 15¢ 
Congrés, Brussels, 1947; G. Esperet, Essai 
sur la réforme de l’entreprise, Paris, 1946, 
by a worker for workers; R. Clemens, 
“T’entreprise, réalité économique et soci- 
ale,” Industrie, October, 1947, a very com- 
petent study by a Catholic professor of 
Liége. 

3 Even so objective a witness as G. Ripert, 
Aspects juridiques du capitalisme moderne, 
pp. 11, 15, 323, accepts this concrete mean- 
ing as the most useful. Cf. E. Baussart, 
Essai @initiation a la révolution anticapi- 
taliste, Paris, 1938, pp. 9, 33. 


all this matter is that the idea of 
labor’s participation with capital in 
the management and fruits of industry, 
known technically as cogestion or ré- 
formes de structure, is not merely an 
abstruse ideal nourished by a few in- 
tellectual leaders. It is an idée-force, 
a cause, that is rapidly penetrating 
right down to the grass roots of the 
labor movement and cannot be denied 
satisfaction much longer without an 
explosion somewhere. The following 
typical quotations will give an idea of. 
how familiar the notion is among the 
workers and how it is accepted by 
responsible Catholic leaders. 


Revolution on the Way 


From a rank-and-file newspaper of 
the Confederation of Christian unions: 


Unionism is preparing a great revolu- 
tion... We don’t mean a bloody rebellion, 
which often brings no real change, but a. 
radical change in the ideas and the way 
of acting of men in the production and 
dividing up of wealth...,one brought 
about by reforms that are progressive and 
thorough, by a steady evolution. That’s 
the kind of revolution we want.... It’s 
capitalism (i.e., the capitalist regime) 
that has to be transformed, because right 
now it’s the master of economic life and 
it has no right to be master by itself. The 
capitalist regime consists essentially in the 
fact that capital (raw material and means 
of production) holds the authority, and 
that labor (producer of consumers’ goods) 
is its servant, without any power. In this 
regime labor ‘is looked on principally as 
a piece of merchandise and is valued only 
for what it produces.... Yet it is this 
labor alone which has a directly human 
value.... Things are not right side up, 
therefore, when capital dominates labor. ~ 
... Here’s the revolution we want to bring 
about. We must put the machine in re- 
verse: give labor its true place in soci- 
ety, the first, and leave capital its real 
place, that of a servant, who can’t be ~ 
done without, perhaps, but a servant and 
not a master.... Co-gestion is our ideal— 
and an ideal that we want to see become 
a fact not in five years, but now.* 


From a Joint Declaration of the 


4 4y Travail, Numéro de Noél, 1947, p, 3. 


This whole article is a remarkable example 
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Cardinals and Archbishops of France: 


We ask for the progressive participa- 
tion of the workers in the organization of 
work, of the business enterprise, of in- 
dustry, and of the nation. The worker 
wants to feel truly at home in his fac- 
tory by a more human labor in which he 
can engage his responsibility as a man 
and find scope for his whole energy... - 
He aspires to a participation in the social 
and economic life of his factory as well 
as in the fruits of its production....To 
bring about these social advances, struc- 
tural reforms are necessary. We are ready 
to welcome them.® 


Similar quotations could be multi- 
plied indefinitely.® It is only by keep- 
ing in mind this vast ground swell of 
pressure from the workers, steadily 
growing in form and strength and 
vigorously seconded by representative 
Catholic social leaders, that we can 
understand how it has been possible 
in Belgium to push the present legis- 
lation through successfully in the face 
of much opposition. 


Experiments in Other Countries 


Although the most comprehensive of 
its kind so far, the present legislation 
is not the first attempt along this line 
in Europe. Many other countries have 
tried limited and chiefly voluntary ex- 
periments in the same general direc- 
tion, such as the Joint Production com- 
mittees and Working Parties in Eng- 
land, and various steps towards in- 


of clear, vigorous, not too simplified writing 
for workmen. It covers the whole field of 
the principles and structure of the present 
reform in half a page of the newspaper. 
The other half contains an article hitting 
hard on the new responsibility of the 
worker to prove himself worthy of his new 
powers. 

5“Déclaration de Assemblée des Cardinaux 
et Archevéques de France.” February 28, 
1945, quoted in R. Kothen, op. cit. pp. 55: 
59. These words, of course, are nothing but 
the development of the famous texts of 
Quadragesimo Anno on the participation of 
the workers in the direction and fruits of 
production. 


8 Cf. bibliography in note 2: also Desqueyrat, 
S.J., Révolution d’abord, Paris, 1945. 
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5 
dustrial councils in Holland.? Nation 
alization projects in France and Eng 
land are also partial attempts to an 
swer the same problem. But Belgian 
commissions which have studied tha 
results of nationalization in both coun’ 
tries have not been favorably im 
pressed, and Belgian opinion, ever 
among the workers, seems to be mov 
ing steadily away from this type of 
solution. Within the framework of 
private enterprise. the most importanh 
and large-scale experiment has been 
the French legislation of February 22 
1945 and May 16, 1946.8 This has 
set up an obligatory system of labor- 
management committees in all busi4 
ness enterprises of at least 100 em 
ployees. The committees have wide 
powers not only of advice but of deci- 
sion in the running of their respective 
plants. 


This legislation, however, has proved 
to be disappointing. In many casess 
Communist labor groups have used 
the committees to disrupt the smooth 
functioning of factories for purposes 
of political or class warfare. In other 
no less numerous cases employers have 
succeeded in so manipulating the de- 
fective machinery as to “put the com-- 
mittees into their pocket.” as the> 
French put it, and make them mere > 
rubber stamps. In some cases, how-- 
ever, remarkable success has been. 
achieved. 


The reasons for the failures are not: 
hard to find. They stem partly from | 
defects in the law itself, partly from. 
the hasty and arbitrary manner in 
which it was drawn up and imposed 


: 


7 For a survey of experiments in other coun- 
tries, see Participation des salariés aux 
responsabilités et aux résultats de oeuvre 
de production, Paris: P. Bayart, Comités 
@entreprise: Expériences étrangéres, légis- 
lation francaise, Paris, 2e édit., 1947, with 
bibliography; socraL orpER 1 (1948) 229, 
330, 371. 

8 Bayart, op. cit., 


ts. gives a valuable analysis 
and critique. 
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on the country. The bill was prepared, 
it seems, without sufficient consulta- 
tion of and approval by the interested 
parties. Thus the employers claim that 
their organizations were not consulted 
at all until the law had been passed. 
And strange to say, even the unions 
were a little suspicious; they feared 
some hidden move to weaken their 
power. 


As for its content, the law thrust 
too much power suddenly on workers 
who were not prepared for the re- 
sponsibility; it gave the unions too 
much control over the members of 
the committees; and it rendered the 
company’s accounts so open to inspec- 
tion that sufficient protection against 
competitors was not provided. These 
difficulties are due in part to the 
French tendency to solve problems by 
legislative fiat from above rather than 
by thorough, realistic study of the 
practical conditions for success of a 
new piece of legislation. The more 
realistic Belgians have taken care not 
to repeat these mistakes. 


Economic and Political Background 


__ A few broad outlines will be enough 
for our purpose here. Belgium is a 
strongly industrialized nation of some 
9,000,000 inhabitants, the first country 
to undergo the industrial revolution 
after England. Capital and labor are 
both strong and well-organized. Capital 
is represented by the Federation of 
Belgian Industrialists, (known before 
the war as the Central Industrial com- 
mittee), within which is contained the 
active and well-organized Federation 
of Catholic Employers. This Catholic 
Federation is a model of effective 
Catholic social action in a highly in- 
fluential milieu. Its very competent 
Jesuit chaplains are the apostolic soul 
of the movement.? 


9The organ of the French-speaking section 
(which is called the Association of Catholic 
Employers and Engineers and is, for vari- 
‘ous reasons, the more active and advanced 


Of the 1,700,000 workers in the 
country, about half belong to unions, 
chiefly the two dominant ones, the 
Socialist and the Confederation of 
Christian unions. The small but active 
Communist group has no union of its 
own but tries to infiltrate the Socialist 
unions either to dominate them or, 
according to present strategy, to dis- 
rupt them, now that the Socialists are 
resolutely weeding them out of all key 
positions. 


The Catholic unions are the out- 
standing phenomenon of the post-war 
labor scene in Belgium. Under a group 
of dynamic and competent young lead- 
ers, mostly former Jocists, and the in- 
spiration of their chaplain, Canon 
Ketels, they have risen since the war 
from a minority of about one-third to 
slightly better than equality with the 
once all-powerful Socialists. They 
claim some 455,000 members to the 
Socialist 440,000; three-quarters of 
their membership are in strongly Cath- 
olic Flanders. The Socialists have been 
seriously weakened, as elsewhere 
throughout Europe, by hesitation and 
internal dissension in the face of Com- 
munism. 


The dominant political forces are — 
the Socialists and the Christian Social 
party, who form the present coalition 
government. The Liberals and Com- 
munists are small minorities. The 
Catholic party has a slight majority 
over the Socialists, but not over a 
coalition of the latter with the other 
parties. .The new economic bill is, 
therefore, a kind of common denomi- 
nator between Catholics, Socialists and 


Liberals. 


Despite its name of “Social,” how- 
ever, it should not be imagined that 
the Catholic party is always outstand- 
ingly progressive or social in its out 
look, though the progressives do domi- 


in doctrine of the two groups) is the ex- 
cellent monthly Bulletin social des indus- 
triels. For a brief statement of principles, 


gee March, 1948, pp. 99-101. 
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nate now. At the wish of the bishops 
it groups together all Catholic nuances 
from extreme conservative to extreme 
progressive for common _ protection 
against the still virulent anti-clerical- 
ism of the other parties, which make 
common cause in trying to hamper the 
Church’s liberty, especially in educa- 
tion. Outside of religious questions, 
the unity of the party is largely arti- 
ficial, the progressives and conserva- 
tives pulling constantly in opposite 
directions. The Catholic labor group, 
in particular, is seriously dissatisfied 
with this situation, since they fre- 
quently appear to be compromised be- 
fore their fellow workers by the hesi- 
tant social attitudes of their party. 
This is serious because the only na- 
tional Catholic daily newspaper in 
French, the Libre Belgique, one of the 
best edited and most powerful news- 
papers in the country, is scandalously 
reactionary in its social doctrine and 
is a constant source of embarrassment 
and indignation to the progressive 
Catholic groups.1° 


Steps Toward Present Law 


Even before the war, the habit was 
being formed of labor-management col- 
laboration. This was manifested chiefly 
in the National Labor conferences. 
called periodically by the government, 
and in the voluntary, but highly sue- 
cessful Parity commissions, which 
made collective accords on disputed 
points in each of the major industries. 
On the level of the individual business 
enterprise, however, there was consid- 
erable agitation for cogestion but little 
efficacious action. The Central In- 


10Cf. the collective study, Déchristianation 
des masses prolétariennes, Tournai, 1948, 
chap. 6, and p. 137, which has attracted 

~ wide attention. In vigorous language, it 
attributes the main cause of the falling 
away from the Chureh of the working 
classes in Belgium to the alliance of Cath- 
olic leaders, lay and clerical, with con- 
servative capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
against the aspirations of the workers, 
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dustrial committee, equivalent to ou 
National Association of Manufacturers 
was still strongly laissez-faire in atti 
tude. But during the war oppositio 
to a common enemy brought labor an: 
capital together on a new basis 
understanding. A series of clandestin: 
meetings was held during the time 
the German occupation between repre 
sentatives of both groups: the resul 
was the Social Solidarity pact, aul 
agreement in principle on the broa 
lines of a program of post-war coh 
laboration.!! 


Immediately after the liberation 
both sides publicly ratified the accor 
To indicate its change of heart, the 
Central Industrial committee changee 
its name to the Federation of Belgian 
Industrialists and promised to put int¢ 
operation within six months a syst 
of labor-management councils.!2 On 
the 13th of January, 1945, the gov 
ernment appointed a “Commission fo 
Economic Orientation” to study suit 
able legislation.!* 


Not long after, in tune with the 
same progressive spirit, the Christiar 
Social party came out with an admir 
able, long-range program of political 
social, and economic reform, in whiel 
they committed themselves categori 
cally to sponsoring cogestion. The fol: 
lowing excerpt will give an idea of the 
tone of this important document: 

Distinctly anticapitalistic, this party 

holds that labor should not be deprived 
of the share of privileges and_ profits 
which rightfully belongs to it. Not that 
we are adversaries of private property. ... 
But property cannot become the basis of 


a . 


'!'This history has been pieced together 
partly from the documents cited subse~ 
quently, partly from conversations withi 
employer and labor associations. Numerous 
indications can be found in Kothen, op. 
cit., pp. 69-75; Bull. soc. des ind., July- 
August, 1948, pp. 295, 302-5, 312-13: 
“Lorganisation de l’économie,” Revue du: 
Travail, September, 1948, pp. 733-35. 

12Bull. soc. des ind., July-August, 1948, pp. 
309, 312. 


' Moniteur Belge, January 24, 1945. 
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a privilege. Neither the owner, nor espe- 
cially the holder, of capital can claim on 

this score an exclusive control over pro- 

duction.... We must restore to work its 
human character, above all by bestow- 
ing on the mass of workers the dignity, 
rights, and duties of true collaborators in 
production.!4 


Difficulties Rise 


All in all, it seemed that a new era 
had dawned at last. Union circles were 
jubilant. But the honeymoon did not 
last long. As the ordinary economic 
life of peacetime picked up again, the 
old frictions and conflicts of interests 
began to crop up once more. Nursing 
along precarious profits in an unstable 
post-war Europe, many big business- 
men felt little inclination to “rock the 
boat” any further by radical innova- 
tions of any kind. Others more or less 


openly returned to their old laissez- 


faire attitude, hoping that by waiting 
out the reform wave the old regime 
could go on as before. 


A not entirely unconvincing argu- 
ment brought forward by many other- 
wise well-disposed employers was the 
following: We are for these labor- 
management councils in principle, and 


we feel that you Christian union men | 


in particular can be trusted to go into 
them with a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion. But with the growing power of 
Communism and radical Socialism in 
Europe, how can we be sure that in 
five years’ time the unions won't be 
much more radical in spirit and use 
their foothold in management to wreck 
private enterprise from within and 
bring in state control? So let’s go 


‘slow and be sure the new institutions 


are foolproof before we commit our- 
selves irrevocably.'° 


44D,es Chantiers sont ouverts. Quel sera 
Parchitecte?: Principles et tendances du 
Parti Social Chrétien, Noél, 1945, pp. 44- 
45. 

15 Bull. soc. des ind., July-August, 1948, p. 
312. declaration of M. Van der Rest, Presi- 
dent of the Fédération des Industriels 
Belges. 


In the face of this stiffening of 
opposition and delaying tactics, the 
unions began to make bitter charges of 
insincerity against the employers, that 
they were paying lip service to the 
principle of cogestion but systemati- 
cally obstructing every attempt to rea- 
lize it in practice.1® But on their side. 
too, as a number of union leaders ad- 
mitted, too many of the old-line union 
bosses and organizers were unwilling 
or unable to give up their old class- 
warfare attitude and techniques for a 
policy of constructive collaboration 
with the forces of capital which they 
had for so long regarded as their 
enemies.!¢ 


So discussions dragged on, with in- 
dividual experiments tried here and 
there but no concerted action. The 
pressure for reform did not die off, 
however, as many of the employers 
had hoped. The unions began to press 
harder and harder for action, with 
erowing impatience. On the side of 
the employers, too, the Federation of 
Catholic Employers was doing yeoman 
work in swinging the larger, non-con- 
fessional organization of the Federa- 
tion of Belgian Industrialists towards 
a more progressive social attitude.1® 
Despite the Catholic group’s numerical 


16*The Plant Councils are verbally accepted 
and practically torpedoed by certain groups 
of employers and politicians,” Au Travail. 
Noél, 1947, p. 3. 


17 Cogestion, Report of the 15° Congress of 
the Confédération des Syndicats Chreétiens, 
October, 1947, p. 32, recalls the statement 
of a Socialist labor leader in 1935: “The 
unions should not contribute to lessening 
the antagonism between classes. If we take 
away from the union its militant activity, 
its participation in the struggle of classes, 
we at the same time render impossible for 
it any cultural action and even all philan- 
thropic action of any extent and value.” 
It then adds, “We should not too easily 
believe that this tendency has been out- 
grown in the majority of Socialist groups 
~ -and even among a good number of 
Christian unionmen.” 


18For an account of its activity, see Bull. 
soc. des ind., May, 1948, pp. 197-99. 
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minority, it is so active and well or- 
ganized that it is able to exert a pres- 
sure far beyond its numbers on the 
larger body. 


Law Finally Drafted 


Finally, under the combined pres- 
sure of the Catholic employers and 
the Catholic unions, the Christian 
Social party presented to Parliament a 
succession of four major bills cover- 
ing the whole field of cogestion and 
calling for the establishment of a Cen- 
- tral Economic council for the whole 
country, a National Labor council for 
social questions, national councils for 
each industry, local councils for each 
business enterprise, and finally a re- 
form in the juridical structure of cor- 
porations to permit entrance of the 
workers into the inner sanctum of capi- 
talist power, the board of directors 
who represent the stockholders.19 


The Catholic employers, however. 
refused flatly to support the last mea- 
sure. This is the main point that di- 
vides them from the Catholic union 
group. The latter maintain that this. 
the most radical of all the reforms. is 
essential in order to curb the enormous 
concentration of power in the hands of 
a few capitalists through control of 
voting stocks. The employers are 
adamant against the idea. They want 
a clear-cut separation between the 
labor-management council for the in- 
_ternal operation of the factory as such, 
which alone concerns the workers and 
where alone they have any real compe- 
tence, and the board of directors re- 
sponsible to the stockholders alone, 
whose role is the highly technical one 
of deciding on investments, market 
strategy, etc. Besides, since the work. 
ers in present corporation law have 
no legal responsibility, their action in 


19 These have been gathered together with 
an introduction in the pamphlet, Démo- 
eratie économique et sociale, Brussels, 
1947, It makes an excellent basis for study 
of the Belgian Catholic program of social 
reform. 
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disposing of stockholders’ money; 
would be a legal monstrosity. 

The union men answer that what 
they want is a new juridical structure: 
giving the workers real legal responsi- 
bility in some way, that as long as the! 
board of directors retains the financial 
power, the factory council would be: 
practically its servant, and that it is: 
precisely this high finance that labor: 
wants brought out in the open. Catho-. 
lic social theorists themselves are di-. 
vided on the matter, with perhaps a: 
majority leaning toward the unions” 
position.2° 


Socialist Counter-Proposals 


Meanwhile the Socialist government 
came out with its own legislative 
project on the key point of the reform 
program, the local councils for each 
business establishment or factory. The 
Minister of Labor presented the bill 
on June 25, 1946. Discussion on it 
dragged on, first in committee, then in 
public debate. An impasse was finally 
reached a year later on the touchy 
question of opening the companies’ 
accounts to the workers. The Minister 
withdrew his bill and recommended 
that all the projects for the reorganiza- 
tion of the national economy be stud- 
ied together by a special commission 
of Parliament with a view to prepar- 
ing a single comprehensive piece of 
legislation.?1 

The labor unions were bitterly dis- 
appointed at this failure, and gave 
voice to their feelings in no uncertain 
terms. The next Congress of the Con- 
federation of Christian unions in Octo- 
ber, 1947, put cogestion as the number- 
one item on its agenda and published 
a vigorous manifesto summing up its 


“°For the union position, see the document 
just cited, n. 19, pp. 52 ff.; also the Report 
of the 15¢ Congress, Cogestion, cited in n. 
17, chap. 6; Dermine, art. cit. in n. 1. 
Professor Clemens, in his article in In- 
dustrie, October, 1947, (n. 1), makes a 
good case for the employers’ position. 


*' Bull. soc. des ind., July-August, 1948, p. 
295. 
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position on the matter.?? The pressure 
from the unions increased. 


= Finally, on Dec. 3, 1947, Premier 
Spaak, in the name of the Socialist- 
Catholic coalition government, pre- 
sented to Parliament a bill which em- 
braced all the proposed reforms (save 
that which would admit workers into 
the board of directors of corporations ) 
in a single comprehensive piece of 
legislation... It is this epoch-making 
bill which, in an amended text, became 


Jaw on Aug. 3, 1948. 


Aim and General Characteristics 


As is the case with all important 
Belgian legislation, this bill is intro- 
duced by an official commentary on 
the history, motives, and meaning of 
the law, entitled Exposé des Motifs.*" 
The point of departure is the demo- 
-eratic ideal, which to be made effec- 
tive must be extended, not only to the 
political, but to the economic and 
social spheres. In the political sphere 
this has already been accomplished by 
the progressive widening of the popu- 
Jar vote. 


22 Already cited, notes 1, 17, 20. 

23 This introduction, together with the pres- 
entation speeches of the spokesmen for the 
Parliamentary commissions, is very valu- 
able for understanding the law, but is not 
included in the final text. All may be 
found in the full official proceedings, Doc- 
uments parlementaires and Annales parle- 
mentaires, Session 1947-48 (details in Mon- 
iteur Belge, September 27, 1948, p. 7768, 
n. 1). But the most convenient sources for 
studying the present law are, for the first 
text, the Bulletin Mensuel of the Con- 
fédération des Syndicats Chrétiens, Janu- 
ary, 1948, pp. 8 ff., known as CSC, and 
for the final text the very valuable num- 
ber of the Bulletin social des industriels, 
July-August, 1948. The latter contains a 
brief history, the text, save for two final 
amendments of the Senate in the Septem- 
ber number, the essence of the commen- 
tary of the official spokesman, a resumé of 
the Parliamentary discussions, objections 
of the Fédération des Patrons Catholiques 
and what happened to them, a speech of 
the President of the Fédération des In- 
dustriels Belges, and of M. Harmel, spokes- 
man for the Catholic party. 


Then came industrial capitalism. 
The resulting concentration of enor- 
mous wealth and economic power in 
the hands of a few, the controllers of 
capital, combined with the liberal doc: 
trine of no intervention on the part of 
the state, reduced the laboring masses 
to a social and economic servitude to 
these masters of capital. This in prac- 
tice threatened to nullify their politi- 
cal equality. The present law, there- 
fore. aims at being a first step towards 
a more balanced order of social and 
economic, as well as political democ- 
racy, by granting the workers a legiti- 
mate share in the direction of the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation.*4 


Secondly, although the need for the 
state to intervene for the common good 
in social and economic matters is now 
recognized and is constantly being 
used more frequently. the state has 
not yet at its disposal any body of 
authoritative national institutions, rep- 


24“The parallel development of democracy 
and capitalism bore within it the germs of 
an evident contradiction. Whereas the 
progressive extension of the right of suff- 
rage was associating larger and larger 
portions of the nation in the exercise of 
political power, economic power remained 
the exclusive possession of the holders of 
capital. This divorce was soon to show 
that individual liberties, recognized by 
right, were in fact compromised in their 
exercise. The progress of industrial tech- 
niques and financial concentration assure 
to certain persons an economic power 
which in reality participates in political 
power. As a result, the latter is shared and 
exercised in a manner other than de- 
mocracy demands.... The signers of the 
present project feel that they are bring- 
ing about a first stage of economic de- 
mocracy ... they consider that the workers 
have an undeniable right to participate, as 
well on the national level as on the level 
of each business, not only in the elabora- 
tion of social legislation, but also in the 
direction of the economy. Thus they hope 
to resolve the antinomy which has arisen 
between political democracy and economic 
power, and unite the laws of political and 
economic society under the standards of 
a genuine democracy” (CSC, January, 


1948, pp. 12-13, 15). 
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resenting the interests of all classes in 
the nation, to which it can turn for 
expert guidance in the formulation of 
social and economic legislation. The 
present bill attempts to fill this la- 
cuna.2” But it in no way constitutes 
an entry of government into private 
business or control over the latter. 
Rather it is the contrary, the limitation 
of arbitrary government power by sub- 
stituting the euidance of organized 
private enterprise.2° The new institu- 
tions are in no sense government 
bureaus, but authoritative organs of 
private enterprise. Their members are 
elected by the free and independent 
associations of labor and capital, and 
their role is advisory only, not legis- 
lative. 


Lastly, as is the case with some of 
the more comprehensive legislative 
bills in Belgium which involve a multi- 
tude of technical details too compli- 
cated to be settled a priori, the law 
is what is known as a “framework 
law” (loi de cadre). That is, it de- 
termines only the basic structure of 
the law and the principal controversial 
points, leaving to the executive power 
the progressive legislation of technical 
details as circumstances demand.?* 
This naturally involves some risks, but 
it reduces the chances of impractical 
legislation and facilitates discussion 
and passage of the bill in Parliament. 


Schema of the Law 


The essence of the Industrial Coun- 
cils law consists in the establishment 
‘of two parallel series of official labor- 
management institutions, one dealing 
with economic problems, the other 
with social, on three levels: the nation 
as a whole, each industry as a whole, 
and each local unit within an industry. 
Some of the social institutions exist 
already, either officially or unoffi- 


“5 Tbid., p. 14. 
26 hid., p. 19. 
27 Tbid., p. 16. 
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cially. But since the law integrates 
them with the new institutions, the 
schema below includes them all, so as 
to give a view of the entire structure 
of labor- management organs in Bel- 
eium.?% 


Each of these institutions will now: 
be taken up in detail. 


Central Economic Council 


This Council will be composed of 
members chosen by the executive power 
from double lists of candidates pre-: 
sented by the various organizations 
which represent the economic life of 
the nation, including agriculture, for- 
estry, small businessmen and artisans 
and consumers’ cooperatives. The presi- 
dent will be chosen by the executive 
power: he must‘not be connected with} 
either the government or any of the 
organizations represented on the Coun- - 
cil. There will be added a certain num- - 
ber of technical experts of recognized | 
reputation. The final text of the ‘law29! 
specifies that the total membership is : 
not to exceed 50: an equal number : 
representing labor and capital, to- 
gether with not more than six experts 
chosen by the labor-capital members. 
The term of office of the president is 
six years, that of the members, four 
years. The latter are eligible for re- 
election. 


The role of the Council is strictly 
consultative. It will present, on its 
own initiative or at the demand of the 
government, authoritative information 
and suggestions to the latter on all 
problems touching the economic life 
of the country. Its reports will reflect 
not only the majority, but the various: 
minority views of the groups it repre- 
sents. Its recommendations will not 
bind the government, but will carry all 
the weight attached to the official 


28Cf. similar schema in Démocratie éco- 
nomique et sociale, Brussels, 1947, p. 2. 

AAs indicated in n. 23, references to the 
final text are to the Bull. soc. des. ind. 
July-August, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT 


Economic Sphere 


CENTRAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 
Advisory power to Government on 
economic matters. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE ECONOMIC 
COUNCILS 


Advisory power to Central Council. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


(Exist unofficially.) Advice to 
Central Council and Government 
on regional economic interests. No 
labor representation. 


CHAMBERS OF CRAFTS AND 
TRADES 

Represent small businessmen and 

artisans on National Councils. 


Social Sphere 


NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL 
(Exists unofficially). Advisory 
power to Government on social 
matters. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE PARITY 
COMMISSIONS 
(Exist officially.) Advisory power 
to National Council. Decisive 
power on collective accords and 
disputes within industry. 


LOCAL COUNCILS IN EACH BUSINESS UNIT 


Advisory power to management on economic questions. 
Deliberative power with management on social questions. 


LABOR UNIONS 


These retain their role in handling wage demands and grievances. 
and in unifying and training and educating the workers. 


spokesman for all the economic inter- 
ests of the nation. 


To the Council will be attached a 
permanent Secretariate to be at its 
service for clerical and research work. 
It will be staffed and financed by the 
sovernment to ensure impartiality. 
This apparently innocent provision be- 
came a major point of dispute, as we 
shall see later. The final text specifies 
that the members of the Secretariate 
shall be chosen not by the government 
but by the members of the Council 
itself, except the directors. No mem- 
ber can at the same time hold any 


office or exercise any control in any 
business represented on the Council, 
or for a year after leaving the Secre- 
tariate. As a further protection for 
competition between companies. the 
information collected by the research 
members shall be drawn from national 
statistical bureaus and other public 
sources and is to be presented only in 
elobal and anonymous form. There is 
no right to pry into the records of 
any private company and least of all 
to reveal any secret technical or eco- 
nomic procedures. 


Further technical details of appoint- 
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ments and functioning are left to the 
executive power. 


National Economic Councils 


These will be set up for all the 
major industries and economic activi- 
ties of national scope, with as many 
subdivisions as are necessary to afford 
adequate representation of different in- 
terests within each occupational group. 
Their number will be determined by 
the executive power and Council of 
Ministers, after consultation with the 
Central Economic council. Their mem- 
bers will be chosen in the same way 
as those of the Central council, again 
with equal representation for labor 
and employers, save in branches such 
as agriculture, fishery. etc., where the 
nature of the occupation demands 
otherwise. A number of experts also 
will be chosen, the final text limiting 
their number to four. 


The role of these councils will be 
the same with regard to the Central 
Economic council as that of the latter 
with regard to the government, i.e., to 
furnish authoritative information and 
advice on their particular industry or 
occupation, always reflecting minority 
as well as majority interests. Each 
council will have a Secretariate at- 


tached, subject to the same restrictions 


as that belonging to the Central coun- 
cil, according to the final text. 


Regional Chambers of Commerce 


Since these organizations already 
exist, the first draft of the law merely 
defined their integration into the new 
over-all structure. In order to facilitate 
their relations with similar bodies in 
other countries, their membership will 
not include labor but only persons or 
organizations inscribed in the local 
Lagiviakd directories. Their role will be 
to represent to the public authorities, 
as well as to the Central Economic 
council, the various regional economic 
interests of the country. To allow labor 
a say on their recommendations, these 
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must always be communicated to the 
Central council, where labor has large: 
representation. There exists also a 
National Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, but this is merely a central] 
bureau of documentation and research. 
not an official representative organ. 
The final text of the law. however,’ 
omitted all mention of these Chambers, 
probably in view of particular legisla- 
tion in their regard, 


Chambers of Crafts and Trades 


The “Expose des Motifs” explains 
that in view of the great complexity; 
and multiplicity of the economic activi- - 
ties of the middle class, it would be> 
judged necessary to establish these new 
organs in order to represent the inter- - 
ests of the smal] businessmen, artisans. . 
etc.. in the larger economic councils. . 
They would be on a par with the other > 
independent private associations of | 
labor and capital already represented | 
there.*° The final law makes no men- 
tion of them for the present. 


National Labor Council 


This institution. which has been in 
successful, unofficial operation for sev- 
eral years,*! is given official status 
by the first draft of the law. It is the 
counterpart of the Central Economie 
council in the social sphere. Its role is 
to present to the government authorita- 
tive information and recommendations 
on all matters pertaining to social 
legislation and personnel problems be- 
tween labor and capital, such as wage 
accords, working conditions, ete. It is 
not an organ for arbitration. The final 
text makes no mention of it for the 
present. 


National Labor Commissions 


Since these institutions, called Parity 
commissions, have been given full offi- 
cial status by a law of June 9, 1945, 
we mention them here merely to round 


8 CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, Paes 
aed p. 29; Bull. soe. des ind., op. cit., pp. 
12-13. 
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out the symmetrical picture of existing 
labor-management legislation. These 
commissions are the official organs for 
establishing collective accords and set- 
tling disputes between labor and capi- 
tal in each particular industry. Their 
accords are freely accepted but can be 
made legally binding if necessary. 
Their moral authority ordinarily suf- 
fices, and they have proved themselves 
outstandingly successful for many 
years, on the admission of all par- 
ties.” They also play a secondary 
role in an advisory capacity to the 
National Labor council. 


¥ 


Local Councils 


In the Exposé des Motifs attention 
is called to the fact that the establish- 
ment of local Councils is the most 
important and revolutionary part of 
the new legislation. For it is evident 
that it is not so much in the few 
national councils as in the practical, 
daily collaboration of labor and man- 
agement in the thousands of local 
units that the real success or failure 
of Jabor’s new role of cogestion will 
be determined. Hence the authors of 
the bill take great pains to make clear 
the motives and meaning of this new 
institution. 


Without doubt ever more comprehen- 
sive and stringent regulation is already 
assuring respect for the legitimate rights 
of the workers.... Nevertheless, the in- 
ternal structure of the business enterprise 
has not changed. Its juridical foundation 
is based. on the traditional notion of 
property and the work contract....The 
task of the legislator of tomorrow will be 
to replace this contractual substratum by 
the idea of institution, which will make 
it possible to unite harmoniously within 
the enterprise the social forces which co- 
operate in the attainment of its end, with- 
out one dominating the other. From this 
point of view it is certain that the crea- 
tion of these [local] plant councils con- 
stitutes a structural reform of basic im- 
portance. It is a decisive step in the elab- 
oration of a new business law which will 
permit the close and fruitful collaboration 
of the forces of labor and capital.... 


82CSC Bulletin, art., cit., p. 29. 


The evolution of industrial technique 
has depersonalized further and further 
the notion of work....The disillusioned 
psychology of the worker, as recent ex- 
periences have clearly brought out, has 
certainly not favored either the efficiency 
or the cohesion of the factory. Thus if we 
wish to restore to the workers their sense 
of personality and the meaning of their 
productivity, it behooves us to make them 
associates in the economic life of the 
plant in which they are just as essential 
a factor as those who, up to the present, 
have retained for themselves both the 
management and the ownership of the 
plant—or at least the management.®? 


The authors then add that since such 
a far-reaching reform must not be 
hastily improvised and imposed, the 
present law is but a first step toward 
a new order of full industrial democ- 


racy, insofar as present experience and’ 


opinion will allow.?4 


Role of Councils 


The specific provisions of the bill 
can be summed up briefly. A Local 
or Plant council (Conseil d’entre- 
prise) is to be set up in all those 
business establishments (not merely 
factories) where a union already exists. 
This restriction to enterprises in which 
unions already represent workers is 
intended to prevent the Councils being 
used as a weapon against the unions. 
Membership of the Council, presided 
over by the director or manager of the 


plant (chef d'entreprise), is composed | 


of representatives of management, 
chosen by the director, and representa- 
tives of the workers or personnel, 
elected by the personnel from lists 
presented by the “most representative 
unions.” 

The final text of the law enters into 
much greater detail. The number of 
members is to be not less than three, 
nor more than 20. Their term of office 
is two years for the first term, four 
years thereafter, re-election being al- 
lowed. They shall be chosen by secret 
ballot from lists presented by at least 
all those unions claiming 10% of the 


haere 
34 [bid., pp. 25-26, 15. 
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workers. (This point is to be further 
determined by the executive power). 
It seems that the candidates presented 
need not themselves belong to a union. 
though the law is not sufficiently clear 
on this point. Candidates must be 
Belgian, 25 years of age, and have 
worked at least three years in the 
given industry, six months in the plant 
they are to represent. Exceptions for 
foreigners can be made by the execu- 
tive power. 


Social and Economic Aims 


The role of the council is twofold. 
social and economic. In the social 
sphere it has a deliberative voice with 
management on a wide variety of social 
and personnel questions, such as hir- 
‘ng, promotions, working schedules, 
vacations. supervision of the social 
services for the employees, enforce- 
“ment of existing social legislation. etc.. 
in a word, whatever concerns in a 
constructive way the life of the work- 
ers themselves inside their business 
establishment. The role of the union 
remains intact, however, with regard 
to wages and the field of grievances. 


In the economic sphere the council's 
role is limited to one of advice and 
Suggestion to management on the tech- 
nical running of the factory: better 
organization and conditions of work. 
more efficient production methods. ete. 
The lawmakers judged it wiser not to 
go any further than this for the pres- 
ent, and for several reasons. First. em- 
ployer opinion is still too strongly 
opposed to any sharing of authority 
in the technical direction of their 
plants, especially since this directly 
touches on finances. It is hoped that 
by accustoming them to listening to 
the workers’ suggestions, the ground 
will be gradually prepared for further 
sharing of ‘authority with them. Sec- 
ondly, the workers are not prepared 
to take over real economic responsi- 
bility as yet. It is wiser to let them 
educate themselves by practice first, 
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Thirdly, in the present state of busi- 
ness law the workers have no position 
of legal responsibility in an enter- 
prise: hence it is not possible from a. 
juridical point of view to allow them 
to share control over matters affecting, 
the money of others.?° 


However. the bill does grant the: 
workers certain rights concerning: 
financial matters which are a radical 
innovation. “In order,” it explains, 
“that they may take a real interest in 
the efficiency of their work and partie- 
ipate usefully in the management of 
their plant, the workers must receive 
exact information on the essential fac- 
tors of the progress of the business.”36 
Drawing its inspiration chiefly from 
the collective accord of the Verviers 
textile industry, the law provides that! 
the members of the Council shall have. 
the right to receive from the director: 
every three months general informa- 
tion on the productivity and progress: 
of the business, and at the end of the 
year reports and documents giving it 
a clear idea of the results attained by. 
the company. On demand of the work-. 
members, these reports must be certi- 
fied exact and complete by an accred-. 
ited accountant selected from a list 
agreed on by the organizations of both 
employers and labor. The final text 
specifies that the list of revisors be 
drawn up rather by the National Eco- 
nomic council for that industry. Thus 
the bill aims at satisfying at once the 
legitimate desire of the workers to 
know the results of their work and the 
no less legitimate insistence of the em- 
ployers that their books be not sub- 
ject to indiscriminate investigation by 
non-specialized persons.°* 


The final text of the law concludes 
with provisions for government inspec- 
tors to ensure enforcement. and penal- 


9 Tbid., p. 26. 
ool bids, Do2te 


37 Loc. cit. 


ties for violations. 


Reactions to Bill 


The reactions to the law were im- 
mediate and lively. Even though the 
actual provisions of the new legisla- 
tion were rather cautious and not im- 
mediately revolutionary in effect, it 
was evident that this was the opening 
wedge for a new “anticapitalist” order 
in which labor would participate more 
and more in the hitherto exclusive 
authority of management. The law it- 
self made this clear in the Exposé des 
Motifs.°* Accordingly, the Liberals as 
a political bloc and the conservative 
laissez-faire group, including a strong 
representation of Catholics, made com- 
mon cause in launching a vociferous 
campaign of opposition.?” 


The focal point among the Catholics 
was the powerful Libre Belgique. In 
view of the fact that this is the only 
national Catholic daily in French and 
is read regularly by most of the clergy 
and the bourgeoisie, its reactionary 
stand on this matter so close to the 
hearts of the workingmen proved most 
embarrassing to Catholic social leaders 
and infuriated the union men. Some 
of the more social-minded bishops 
have gone so far as to flay it unmerci- 
fully in public, but as yet all attempts 
to establish a successful competitor 
have failed. It is important, there- 
fore. not to judge Catholic social 
opinion in Belgium exclusively from 
the columns of the Libre Belgique. 


Reasons for Opposition 


The principal objections of this con- 
servative group, shared to a greater or 
lesser extent by a large number of 
ordinary businessmen, are as follows: 


88See notes 24, 34. 


29Repeated statements of position can he 
found in the partially liberal newspapers, 
Le Soir, La Derniére Heure, and the jour- 
nals of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
latter, especially in Brussels, are still 
strongholds of liberal opinion. 


1, The national councils constitute a 
fatal step towards nationalization or 
some form of government control over 
private industry. 2. Since the workers 
take no part in the financial risks of 
business they have no right to intrude 
into its management. 3. Even if they 
had a right, they have no competence 
or preparation for the highly technical 
problems of modern industrial man- 
agement and would only cause confu- 
sion and paralyze the unified authority 
and initiative of management, the key- 
stones of modern industrial progress. 
The competitive vitality of Belgian in- 
dustry would thus rapidly decline and 
capital go elsewhere. 4. Radical labor 
groups might well use their new power 
for purposes of class-warfare and 
wreck private enterprise from within. 


Since their party sponsored the bill, 
and the workers want cogestion, the 
Socialists naturally support the bill, 
so far as it goes. But they find them- 
selves in a curious dilemma with re- 
gard to the whole problem of struc- 
tural reforms. Their program calls for 
full economic cogestion by the work- 
ers, but in nationalized enterprises (at 
least the larger ones). Yet in the 
present legislation, due to Catholic in- 
sistence, the whole system of labor- 
management collaboration is set up 
within the framework of private enter- 
prise. Hence they are for cogestion, 
but at the same time are afraid that 
if the present plan works too well, the 
very basis of their campaign for na- 
tionalization will be cut out from 
under them. As a result, their posi- 
tion is somewhat hesitant on the whole 
question, and they have never come 
forward with as clear-cut and concrete 
projects as the Catholic party.*° 


40 According to Canon Ketels, chaplain of 
the Confédération des Syndicats Chrétiens: 
see also Bull. soc. des ind., January, 1948, 
pp. 304, notes 2, 312; Finet, Vers la 
démocratie sociale par laccession des tra- 
vailleurs a la gestion de Tentreprise, Brus- 


sels (Socialist). 
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As for the mass of the workers. they 
felt that although the bill did not by 
any means give them all they wanted. 
still it was a long step in the right 
direction and therefore to be supported 
vigorously.*! 


Catholics Lead Movement 


But what is especially instructive 
for our purposes is the constructive 
criticism of the Catholic social lead- 
ers, in particular the Catholic em- 
ployer and Catholic union associations. 
Shortly after the presentation of the 
new bill in Parliament, on February 
3, 1948, the leaders of the two organ- 
izations concluded a long series of 
meetings and negotiations by signing 
an epoch-making accord. Both groups 
not only committed themselves to the 
principle of cogestion and to work for 
-it in practice, but agreed on an 
amended text for the part of the law 
dealing with local councils.42. The 
Papal Nuncio considered this accord 
so important that he asked the chap- 
lain of the Federation of Catholic 
Unions. Canon Ketels, to prepare a 
special private report which was then 
sent to the Holy Father.4* The Canon 
was kind enough to show the writer 
this interesting document and allow 
him to quote from it (“but not in 
Belgium!”’) : 

The employer group has taken cogni- 
_zance of the formal declaration of the 

Christian workers that they aim at the 

replacement of the present capitalist 

regime by the gradual introduction of 
_ structural reforms....This is the first 
time in Belgium and perhaps in the world 
that a concrete accord has heen reached 


41J, Fafchamps, “L’organisation de l’éco- 
-nomie,” Dossiers de Paction sociale catho- 
lique, XXV, January, 1948, 19-35. 

*2Text and a brief commentary in CSC 
Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 8-11; Bull. soc. 
des ind., February, 1948, pp. 52-53. 

43“When I saw the text of this accord, I felt 
genuinely moved. It is the complete and 
concrete realization of what the Church 
has always desired, the collaboration of 
the classes” (Bull. soc. des ind., May, 
1948, 216). 
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on structural reforms, reforms which are 
delicate, but necessary for social and eco- 
nomic progress. The Socialists and Marx- 
ists can no longer object that real co- 
operation between capital and labor has 
been proved impossible. . . . From this 
agreement between Catholic employers 
and Christian workers emerges the clear 
and definite position of the Social Catho- 
lics, employers and workers together, be- 
fore public opinion and especially the 
working masses. It is only by the union 
of all the Social Catholics that thorough 
and efficient reforms can be brought 
about. Belgian Catholics have proved that 
they are in the vanguard of _ social 
progress. 


It should be remembered, however, 
that the accord still leaves intact cer- 
tain basic differences between the two 
groups, notably the question of the 
entry of workers into the board of 
directors of corporations: against this 
the employers still hold firm.*# 


Reply to Conservatives 


One immediate manifestation of 
their accord was their common de- 
fense of the principles of the bill 
against the conservative objections 
listed above. Their answer in brief 
was: 1. The danger of government con- 
trol or nationalization is not serious. 
The bill explicitly excludes this and 
is designed to render it unnecessary 
in future. Doing nothing would be a 
much quicker road to intervention. 
2. The workers risk their whole liveli- 
hood in a business and suffer more 
acutely than capital in case of failure. 
This. in addition to their productive 
role, gives them the right to their say. 
3. The unions have been preparing 
men for the new posts for severa 
years in special worker schools. Ad- 
mittedly they will have to feel their 
way at first. but how can they ever 
learn unless given a chance in the 
concrete? QOne of the very reasons for 
the plan is that it will permit the 
workers to educate themselves in and 


CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, p. 8; Bull. 
soc. des ind., May, 1948, p. 216. 
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by their work. The results are to be 
judged not by next year. but by con- 
ditions ten years from now. Further- 
more, the workers’ practical sense and 
concrete knowledge of working prob- 
lems should prove a great help to man- 
agement, whose record of success in 
running the economic machine has not 
so far been one of unspotted brilliance. 
As for weakening management’s au- 
thority in a plant, the councils in no 
way affect the actual executive power 
and command of the director, who 
still remains sole practical boss in the 
plant, once decisions are reached. 4. 
As for the danger from radical labor 
groups, there is some risk to be run. 
But in the concrete, in Belgium, 1948, 
and for the foreseeable future, the 
Communists are a very ‘small group. 
and both Catholic and Socialist unions 
are sufficiently reliable to make the 
risk worth running. The success of 
the National Labor commissions is 
proof enough of this. To wait indefi- 
nitely would be even more dangerous. 
Let us take the risk and solve the in- 
dividual problems if and when they 
occur. That is the only way any pro- 
gressive social legislation of the past 
was got through.*” 
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Compromise Agreements 


But even though the Catholic groups 
were satisfied with the principles of 
‘the new law, they had several serious 
objections. First, they agreed on an 
amendment limiting to businesses em- 
ploying a minimum of 50 workers 
the obligation to establish local coun- 
cils. (A business which employs 50 
workers is considered large in Bel- 
gium). The reason for the amend- 
ment was that it might be difficult in 
the smaller businesses to find workers 
competent enough to take part effec- 


45 Resumé of numerous speeches, conversa- 
tions, etc., e.g., speech of M. Harmel, 
spokesman for Catholic party in Parlia- 
ment, Bull. soc. des ind., July-August. 
1948, p. 314-17, esp. p. 317. Cf. also n. 1, 
above. ° 


tively in the councils. Moreover, since 
these small businesses were mostly 
family enterprises, relations with the 
workers would remain intimate enough 
not to need an official council. Hence 
it was judged to be wiser not to im- 
pose the new institutions except where 
necessary and where there is a good 
chance of success.4® This amendment 
was accepted, as was noted in the 
previous analysis of the law. 


A second amendment agreed upon 
by the two Catholic groups undertook 
to make a distinction between small 
and large companies for the communi- 
cation of financial information. Since 
many of the smaller ones are not 
obliged by law to publish reports, and 
general production figures would make 
clear enough their status, only com- 
panies which were capitalized at 
$200,000 or more and which employed 
500 workers would have to communi- 
cate detailed reports. These, if the 
director wished, could be imparted to 
a delegation of only five from the 
council, in order to guard against be- 
trayal of secrets to a competitor.4* 
This amendment was rejected by Par- 
liament. 


The above two amendments formed 
part of the written accord between 


Catholic employers and workers. In | 


addition, both agreed that the Secre- 
tariates attached to the National Eco- 
nomic councils should not be staffed 
by government employees. This might 
constitute a real danger of indirect 
government control, especially since 
the staffs would be more permanent 
than the members of the councils. 
Furthermore, they might interfere un- 
duly with free competition by reveal- 
ing secret techniques of particular 
companies. 


Some of the employers had special 
reasons for hostility against them, 


46CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, 9-11. 
47 Loc. cit.; Bull. soc. des ind., May, 1948, 
pelo ld 
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since their own industries had for some 
time possessed highly efficient secre- 
tariates of their own, built up with 
great expense and effort, and it seemed 
unfair to scrap them and set up totally 
new and untried staffs. Thus Mr. 
Bekaert, president of Fabrimétal and 
of the Federation of Catholic Employ- 
ers, made two vigorous speeches 
against the new Secfetariates. The 
unions, on the other hand, were not 
willing to accept Secretariates depend- 
ent on the employers and were not at 
all pleased with Mr. Bekaert’s 
speeches.48 


An amendment was finally agreed 
upon which provided that the staff of 
the Secretariates should be chosen by 
the members of the National Councils 
themselves and not by the government, 
and which carefully limited the sources 
and nature of the information they 
were to collect. This amendment was 
incorporated into the law. as we have 
seen. 


Employer Recommendations 


In addition to these joint proposals. 
the Catholic employers presented many 
independent amendments and appeals 
for greater clarification of the often 
vaguely-worded law, e.g.. on the exact 
functions of the official revisors of 
company accounts. Of these sugges- 
tions some were accepted, others re- 
jected. Among those accepted. the 
most important were the following 
two: 1. In those business establish- 
ments where in addition to a majority 
of manual laborers there are at least 
50 of other employed personnel, and 
also where there are at least 50 work- 
ers among a majority of other person- 
nel, two separate voting groups should 
be set up, to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation of both kinds of employees. 
It had been. found by experience that 
Where non-manual workers were num- 
erous, yet in a minority, they often 
had nobody of their own level to rep- 


48Fafchamps, op. cit., p. 35. 
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. 
resent them on the council.4% 2. The 
executive power should have authority 
to stagger the application of the law 
as regards local councils, setting them 
up first in one sector of industry, then 
in another, profiting by the experience 
thus gained. Thus, too, the industrial 
system would not receive too severe a 
shock all at once.°° Both these amend- 
ments were first rejected by the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. then restored 
by the Senate and ratified by the lower 
Chamber. 


Non-Union Representation 


Among the amendments rejected en- 
tirely, the most important concerned 
what not only the Catholic employers 
but a large number of others consid- 
ered as perhaps the major defect in 
the bill.°! This was the monopoly of 
the unions in naming the candidates 
for the councils to be elected by the 
workers. Since only about half of all 
workers are union men, there is still a 
considerable number of plants where 
only a small percentage of the per- 
sonnel belongs to a union. In this 
case the unions would naturally pick 
men in the union or favorable to it, 
and the council would thus not fairly 
represent all the workers. 


Besides. the employers wanted their 
councils to be as far removed as pos- 
sible from the atmosphere of griev- 
ances and opposition so frequent in 
their dealings with the unions. As a 
matter of fact the Catholic unions fin- 
ally consented to a double ballot if in 
a given plant the unions did not repre- 
sent a certain percentage of workers, 
to be determined by the executive’ 
power. But Parliament. unwilling to 
risk any weakening of the union prin- 
ciple, would not hear of the amend- 
ment. Besides, they said, it would favor 
the Communists, who are now deliber- 
Bull. soc. 

1948, p. 363. 
50 Loc. cit. 
“lTbid., pp. 364-65; July-August, 

310; May, p. 199, . 


des ind., September-October, 


1948, p. 
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ately trying to disrupt the unions and 
disaffect the workers from them, since 
their attempt to control them from 
within has been discovered and 
thwarted. The union men also argue 
(with just cause, according to many 
Catholic moralists) that all the work- 
ers should on principle belong to a 
union, 


Final Passage of Bill 


From January 8 to June 2, 1948, the 
bill was discussed and amended in 
committee, while the workers waited 
impatiently. Mr. Leburton then pre- 
sented the approved text for public 
discussion in Parliament, delivering a 
most enlightening analysis as official 
spokesman for the special Commission. 
Mr. Pierre Harmel also made a mas- 
terly speech of recommendation in the 
name of the Christian Social party.°” 
Both stressed the fact that the bill was 
the result of an effort of conciliation 
between the main parties involved, and 
that it would only work if a sincere 
effort of constructive cooperation was 
made by both capital and labor. 


Mr. Van Zeeland made the same 
point in his presentation to the Sen- 
ate.” As discussion began to drag on 
again, the workers increased their pop- 
ular pressure, even threatening general 
strikes to prod along the still some- 
what hesitant legislators. The bill fin- 
ally passed both houses and became 
Jaw with the Prince Regent’s signature 
on September 20, 1948. It went into 
effect January 1, 1949. Its extension 
to all industries is not to take longer 
than two years. 


Perspectives for Future 


What are the chances of success for 
this truly epoch-making piece of legis- 
lation? It must be admitted that there 
is no bubbling over of optimism. Aside 
from the more social-minded leaders 


52] bid., July-August, 1948, pp. 314-17. 
53 [bid., September-October, pp. 365-66. 


(some 200 had already set up volun- 
tary plant councils), most businessmen 
are accepting the law with more or less 
resignation. But the majority do seem 
ready to make an honest effort to give 
it a fair chance. They have their fingers 
crossed, however, on the extent of 
competent, constructive collaboration 
the unions will be able or willing to 
give.>4 


The unions, on their side, have their 
fingers crossed on the wholehearted- 
ness of the employers’ cooperation with 
the new regime of cogestion. They 
have reasons for believing that a cer- 
tain number will try to make the new 
councils mere tools for increasing pro- 
duction or mere rubber stamps, and 
they feel that their fighting days are 
far from over.”” They cite the cynical 
remark of one employer: “Up to now 
we have kept two sets of books, one 
for the government and the other for 
ourselves. Now we will keep three, 
one for ourselves, one for the govern- 
ment, and one for the councils.” 


Still, there is cautious optimisin on 
both sides, especially among the work- 
ers..% Since the bill has more safe- 


54For typical statements see “Cogestion,” 
conference of L. Cornil, administrator- 
delegate of the Fédération des Industriels 
Belges, in Bull. soc. des ind., February, 
1948, pp. 63-66; speech of M. Van der 
Rest, President of the same organization, 
ibid., July-August, pp. 312-14; and his 
article, “Les réformes de structure,” Revue 
du Travail, September, 1948, pp. 736-38. 

55 4u Travail (organ of Catholic unions), 
Noél, 1947, p. 3; O. Grégoire, “Des tra- 
vailleurs parlent de l’entreprise,” Dossiers 
de Llaction sociale catholique, August- 
September, 1948 (rather pessimistic). 


56In “Les premiéres réformes de structure,” 
ibid., October, 1948, pp. 588-90, Grégoire 
sounds a much more optimistic note in 
concluding a brief evaluation of the final 
form of the law (the complete text of 
which it réproduces): “We all hope that 
the different councils set up by this law, 
as well on the local as on the national 
level, will, in the immense majority of 
cases, succeed in conquering a moral 
authority which they will put at the serv- 
ice of the community...a magnificent 
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guards than its French counterpart. 
and was prepared after thorough con- 
sultation with both labor and capital 
organizations. it has greater chances 
for success than the French law. At 
any rate, despite its imperfections. it 
is certainly the most comprehensive 
and important piece of labor-manage- 
ment legislation yet attempted in any 
country within the framework of pri- 


experiment, and one that must succeed. 
To believe in its success is to render hom- 
age to the new spirit which more and 
more is animating Belgian employers: it 
is also to render an equal homage to the 
maturity of which the Belgian working 
class has for long years given proof.... 
We must now lay hold of this law and 
use it as a powerful instrument of progress, 
with an enthusiastic and confident will.” 


a 
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- 
vate enterprise. and is an immense step; 
forward from the point of view of a 
Christian social order. 


As regards the role of the Catholics 
in the whole affair. the most signifi- 
cant lesson for us is the remarkable 
example of teamwork between the 
social thinkers on the one hand, who 
elaborated the principles, and the as- 
sociations of employers and workers: 
on the other, who by technical compe- 
tence. hard work, and realistic cooper- 
ation, not only with each other, but 
with other political parties, saw this 
revolutionary legislation through to its 
final. not too imperfect form. If it 
works successfully. perhaps we may 
use it as a model when the time grows 
ripe. as it inevitably will. for industrial 
democracy in our own country. 
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Group Development 


There is something that a family-sized group of devoted individuals 
can do for themselves and their own development that no amount of 
personal attention even on the part of a holy priest can do. “Study 
together, pray together, work together, play together.” A group doing 
this will slowly become a new entity, a new body, and realize more 
than ever before they are members of one another as well as being 
members of Christ. The group should be homogeneous as far as pos- 
sible: farmers in one group, industrial workers in another, profes- 
sional people in a third: college girls, high school boys, young mothers 


—each group preparing itself to work chiefly in its own environment, 
to enthrone Christ not only in their own hearts 


or own homes, but also 


in the hearts and homes of others, and in all the public places where 
secularism has been allowed to take over, 
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‘A FOURTH SPECIES OF JUSTICE 


: Modern Property Relations Evolve New Type 


John E. Cantwell, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


ae IS DEFINED AS THE VIRTUE 
which inclines a person to give 
to another that which is his. The other 
person is said to hold as his that which 
is proximately ordained to him. What 
is proximately ordained to one, is not 
explained further but is exemplified; a 
person’s life, powers, reputation, prop- 
erty are cited as instances of things 
which exist to serve the one who is 
called their owner. 


Traditionally there have existed 
three species of justice. The first is 
found, for example, in the situation of 
buying and selling. Here one of two 
definite, equal, separate, mutually in- 


dependent parties owes to the other 


that which is the other’s. The pur- 
chaser who has received the article of 
trade owes to the seller the price, 
which is now the seller’s; the pur- 
chaser who has paid the price has a 
right to the article he has bought. The 
parties may be individual human be- 
ings, corporations, states. In this case 
justice demands that the seller receive 
a price equal in value to the worth of 
the article sold, and because buying 
and selling is the commonest field for 
the exercise of this kind of justice, it 
has given its name to it—commutative 
justice. 


Factors of Right 


Usually in cases of commutative jus- 
tice we can point out exactly, 1. the 
person who has the right, 2. the reason 
why he has it, 3. the amount of the 
right and 4. the person against whom 
he has the claim. When that can be 
done, when the four factors of a right 


—subject, title, matter and term—can 
be determined in detail, the right is 
full and complete. If, on the contrary, 
one or more of the factors cannot be 
so determined, the right will be in- 
complete; but the right will exist. 

The second species of justice is 
found in the relations between a civil 
society and its citizens. It is different 
from the first because it exists, not be- 
tween two equal, separate, independent 
parties, but between two who are re- 
lated as whole and part, superior and 
inferior. Civil society has a right that 
the citizen do his share towards the 
promotion of the common good. and 
the citizen has the obligation of giving 
that cooperation. Because the things 
to be done in fulfillment of the citi- 
zen’s duty are laid down in the law, 
this type of justice is named legal. 

A third type of the virtue is found 
in the reverse of the second type. Peo- 
ple do not establish states simply that 
they may have the institutions and 
functions of civil society, but that the 
citizens may enjoy a more complete, 
temporal prosperity. The state is for 
the benefit of the citizen; citizens first 
subordinate themselves to the state by 
obedience to its law that, in the second 
instance, they may all enjoy greater 
prosperity. In this justice the citizen 
—-who is the part, the inferior—has 
the right to his share of the benefits 
and no more than his share of the 
burdens which come from civil soci- 
ety; the civil society—the whole, the 
superior—has the duty, which it exer- 
cises through government, of seeing 
that each one receives his share. 
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New Type Developed 


The above three species of justice 
were enough to settle, for all practical 
purposes, the different questions of 
rights and duties which arose through 
the centuries. But somewhat recently 
a new development in property-hold- 
ing has created a situation out of 
which a new type of justice in the 
relations of man with his fellowman 
has evolved. 

While economic developments, es- 
pecially in the field of property-hold- 
ing, were the occasion that gave rise 
to the new right-and-duty relation, and 
while it is in the economic field that 
the fourth kind of justice finds its 
most frequent and important exercise. 
this new virtue is not limited to that 
field. It exists and binds men in what- 
ever field we find verified the condi- 
tions which we are about to describe. 
We intend to expound the matter in 
economic terms but do not mean to 
limit the extent of the virtue to that 
area. 


Exposition of Right 


First. then, God has created indi- 
vidual man, put him on this earth and 
ordered him to use ordinary means to 
keep alive, forbidding: him to commit 
suicide by neglecting to care for life 
and health. But the only source of life 
for man, his only source of food. 
clothing and shelter. is the earth. 
Therefore God, in laying the above 
duties on man, has given man a claim 
to sustenance from the earth. A part 
of the earth is proximately ordained 
to man, is his; for that is the only 
means by which he may fulfill the 
precept to keep alive and avoid sui- 
cide. The ordination is proximate, di- 
rectly between man and the earth, be- 
cause one man is not ordered by God 
to live subordinately to someone else’s 
good pleasure. 

Secondly, the creatures of the min- 
eral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
have as their destiny the service of 
mankind. For, if the oil and coal and 
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various ores in the earth are not used | 
by man, they simply lie there idle; if 
the forests and grains and vegetables : 
are not cared for and used by man, . 
they become jungles or run to seed; 
if man does not use the various ani-| 
mals on earth, they live and die — 
nothing worthwhile results from their 
existence: and from man’s point of 
view, men are unable to live, without 
the use of the non-human creatures, 
But if, on the contrary, man uses the 
material things of earth, not only is 
he preserved and perfected, but the 
minerals, vegetables and animals are 
bettered and perfected. 

In the third place, material things 
do not lose that primary destiny of 
theirs — to serve men — by becoming 
the private property of an individual 
man. The goods that a man honestly 
acquires are truly his; he owns them 
and has the exclusive right of dispos- 
ing of them. But. because his posses- 
sions have not changed their nature by 
becoming his, he has the obligation of 
disposing of them according to what 
they are, according to truth. i.e.. of 
seeing to it that they accomplish their 
purpose. So, if we suppose that a man 
has honestly acquired the ownership 
of one-half of the productive goods of 
the earth, that accumulation of prop- 
erty is his to be disposed of by him: 
but in the disposal he must see to it 
that it is used for what it is, the 
sustenance of one-half the human race. 

Finally, the world has come to the 
point where a small number of men 
possess large pieces of the world, while 
a large number of men have no prop- 
erty. 

Groups in Society 

The above factors constitute the sit- 
uation out of which—in the economic 
field—arise the rights and duties of a 
fourth species of justice. The parties 
are two groups. The “have nots” have 
a claim against the earth, which is 
now possessed by a group of private 
owners, for sustenance which is proxi- 
mately ordained to them, is theirs; 
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for God’s order to one man to keep 
alive certainly is not dependent on the 
mediating good will of another man 
who holds the earth. The “haves” are 
under obligation to see that their mate- 
rial possessions attain their end, the 
service of men—concretely, the men 
who “have not.” 

This set of rights and duties which 
binds in justice, does not bind in com- 
mutative justice. We have not here two 
definite parties; we have two groups, 
more or less well-defined, but no in- 
dividual of the “have nots” can elect 
some individual of the “haves” and 
say of him, “There is the man who 
Owes Me mine.” 

Nor is this fourth justice either 
legal or distributive. For it can exist 
independently of civil society. Given 
a definite section of the earth and a 


‘growing pioneer population, the mu- 


tual claim and obligation could exist 
before the people had established civil 
life. But the independence of this 
fourth justice from legal and distribu- 
tive is more emphatically shown by 
describing its exercise inside an estab- 
lished civil society. 


Example Cited 


If, for example, the people con- 


cerned with railroading in the United 


States—the stock and bond holders, 
the managers and executives, the lab- 
oring men—together with their custom- 
ers, the public, should of their own 
initiative solve the problem of mak- 
ing the railroad industry supply a liv- 


‘ing to the thousands of families de- 


pendent on it, without treating un- 
justly the public: if they should do 
that, they would demonstrate that they 
have intellectual ability and good will 
of a high order, that they are good 
men and good citizens. 

But if those people do not solve 
their problem, the reason will be that 
they lack either the knowledge or the 
will, or both; that stamps them as 
inferior men, low-grade citizens. 

For economic enterprises as large 


as the railroad or the steel or coal 
industry in the United States present 
problems which cannot be allowed to 
go unsolved, which cannot be solved 
by the individual, independent work of 
individual owners, or plants. They 
must be solved, therefore, either by 
the associated efforts of those con- 
cerned, or a solution will be imposed 
from above by civil authority. It is not 
difficult to see that the voluntary solu- 
tion is far preferable to the legal one. 
The advantages of that course are the 
development and perfection of men in 
knowledge and will, in the true and 
good, in rational, human, moral, 
worth, whereas waiting upon govern- 
ment to do such work can only result 
in putting upon government too many 
tasks and the kinds of task for which 
it is not fitted and is, in fact, unable to 
perform. Whence must come a poor | 
kind of life, tyrannous if not ruinous, 
a miserable type of citizen, a poor 
specimen of man. 

These considerations show that vol- 
untary solution of such problems is 
not only preferable but obligatory; 
for man is obliged to strive for intel- 
lectual and volitional, i.e., human, his 
own, perfection. 


Groups and Individuals 


This fourth species of right and 
duty under justice is, indeed, incom- 
plete. For we cannot assign in detail 
—for all four factors—the subject, 
title, matter and term of the right. 
Just who each claimant is and who 
each debtor is, and what is the extent 
of the right or the duty—these mat- 
ters are not yet determined. But the 
incomplete right is a reality which is 
not to be set aside by reason of its 
incompleteness, but which obliges man 
to complete it. At this point, in the 
attempt to fill out and complete the 
rights and duties by specifying exactly 
what each one has a right to and 
what each one owes, we run into the 
following difficulty: the obligation 
seems to fall on the group, so that 
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each and any individual can disclaim 
the responsibility of “doing anything 
about it” unless the group acts. 

In economies the individual wealthy 
man who uses his wealth properly so 
that it attains its primary purpose 
would be fulfilling materially the re- 
quirements of this justice, but the phi- 
losopher might well characterize such 
work as an exercise of the virtue of 
liberality, the proper use of money. 


But, in the more complete meaning 
of this fourth kind of justice, going 
beyond the economic application of it 
(we mentioned this point earlier in 
this paper) there is question of men 
fulfilling duties which they owe to 
eroups of their fellowmen. 


Some Duties of Individuals 


In three fields, at least. individuals 
are obliged by this fourth species of 
the virtue of justice. There are, first. 
those who can expound the theory, the 
philosophy, of this matter. If we add 
up the given circumstances: the great 
numbers of men existing without ready 
access to sustenance from the earth. 
the need to have a moderate amount 
of goods that one may be able to live 
a life of virtue, the extreme impor- 
tance of a peaceful settlement of this 
matter of wealth, we get but one an- 
swer. The philosopher, the expert with 
the knowledge, is obliged by reason of 
his neighbors’ need, to teach. For the 
same reasons the men who can in given 
countries propose policies and_pro- 
grams for the accomplishment of this 
justice. are bound to do so. Thirdly, 
men with authority—for example, a 
bishop or a man like Bernard M. 
Baruch—are, for the same reasons, 
bound to use their authority, their 
position, to further the work. 


The “dollar-a-year” men of recent 
United States history give us a fact 
from which we may argue to an indi- 
vidual’s obligation to lead. It may 
well be that all the work actually done 
by those men was “above and beyond” 
duty, but it is not difficult to envisage 
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circumstances in which such men would 
be obliged by the fourth kind of jus-: 
tice to do such work; so a man gifted: 
with the talents to further the de-: 
velopment of this justice, and not ex- 
cused by some other prevailing right, 
could be obliged to undertake such: 
work. 


Pope Shows Duty 


I believe Pius XII was thinking the: 
same thought when he said in his: 
broadcast on the post-war famine: 
threat, on April 4, 1946: 


In effect these warnings show the grave 
responsibility before God of all those who 
because of their special gifts or because 
of their position are summoned to ward 
off that danger in a directive or in an 
executive capacity by reason of their 
office or by their private effort. 

They show the grave responsibility he- 
fore God of all who by their foresight 
and diligence and wise economic arrange- 
ments in the production, transport and 
distribution of food have it in their power 
to alleviate the misfortunes of many. 


I think that the exercise of this 
justice enters into the following situa- 
tion, although I have not yet found 
anyone who agrees with me. Given: 
a. An industry made up of eight or 10 
units, e.g., LO steel mills; b. a market 
in which all but one of the mills is, 
“through no fault of its own,” unable 
to pay a living family wage: whereas 
the one mill can pay that wage; c. sta- 
bility, a general practice of the work- 
men of staying at one plant for life. 
Then, these conclusions follow: the 
favored mill is not obliged in com- 
mutative justice to pay more than the 
general wage of the industry, which is 
less than the living wage. But the 
settled circumstances of the case indi- 
cate that the workmen of that favored 
mill are, practically, actually, asso- 
ciated to the resources of that business 
for their livelihood: wherefore their 
incomplete right to sustenance is made 
complete by the concrete circum- 
stances, and the mill is obliged by the 
fourth species of justice to pay the 
living wage. 


THE BOURGEOIS FUNCTION 


A Suggested Application of Catholic Social Theory 


II 


by James F. Hanley, S.]. 
Saint Joseph’s Hall 


N A PREVIOUS ARTICLE! efforts were 

made to show how the theory of 
nationalized, or state-owned, industry 
fails in one important respect—it does 
not provide a guarantee of expanded 
production. This failure is really re- 
ducible to the theory’s inability to find 
a substitute for the bourgeois entre- 
preneur, the enterprising and daring 
individual in whose hands has been 
eiven the task of expanding productive 
frontiers during the past two centuries 
in the West. It was a serious mistake 
for the post-war economies of Europe 
‘to proceed without filling out this 
lacuna in socialist theory to the task 
of actual state-ownership and opera- 
tion of many key industries. The lack 
of production that ensued has been 
noticeable to all observers, and Pius 
XII called the attention of French 
social theorists to this situation when 
he instructed the Semaines Social to 
give serious study to the productivity 
problem. 


When the Holy Father first gave 
his approval to Catholic associations 
advocating nationalization programs, 
he was keenly aware of this funda- 
mental, technical difficulty of social- 
ized economy, just as he was aware 
of the terrible possibilities that schemes 
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of this kind have in the realm of total- 
itarianism. Thus, we see that he re- 
minds the faithful that nationalization 
is not the “only means,” nor the “best 
means’ of bringing large-scale indus- 
try to the service of the common good. 
And the terms of Catholic support for 
nationalization programs are clearly 
given, the support being forthcoming 
only when such programs are the sole 
means of remedying injustice or co- 
ordinating the use of the economic 
forces of a nation for the benefit of 
economic life of the inhabitants. 


Why Such Approval? 


But why did the Holy Father per- 
mit such support at all? Is not the 
papacy committed to the corporative 
program of social reconstruction? Is 
he not granting Catholics permission 
to support a movement in fundamental 
opposition to the papal program it- 
self? These and other questions of a 
like nature can be answered only if 
a consideration is had of the intransi- 
gency and complacency that has char- 
acterized the present system, even in . 
the face of justly founded criticism. 


Since the time of Leo XIII, the 
papacy has called upon modern in- 
dustry to assume responsibilities that 
have arisen in the very atmosphere of 
large-scale enterprise. The wage prob- 
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lem, the employment problem and the 
problem of price-profit ratios do exist. 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII have 
asked industry to address itself to the 
task of reform that is necessary if 
these and other problems are to be 
solved. 


But, although industrial peace and 
common justice have been at stake, 
the issues have not been taken up by 
industry, because industry has been 
complacent and not impressed by criti- 
cism emanating from the Chair of 
Peter. The reason for this complac- 
ency is to be found in the terms of 
the conflict that has been raging be- 
tween Catholicism and Communism 
for the soul of the West. It was in- 
comprehensible to businessmen that 
the Catholic church should support 
anything radical at the very moment 
when the radical cause was dominated 
by the Marxian thesis. 


As a generality it is true to say that 
industrial leadership under the pres- 
ent system has paid no attention to the 
Popes, because this leadership has 
been convinced that the Popes had to 
support the status quo or surrender to 
Communism. 


Considered Last Resort 


The attitude of these business groups 

was founded, to some extent, on truth. 
The connection between nationaliza- 
tion and totalitarian ideologies was 
close in the era before 1944, and this 
fact alone would deter the Holy Father 
from granting permission for Catho- 
lics to support the de facto nationali- 
zation schemes of that period. Further- 
more, the papacy has been well aware 
of the fundamental, technical weak- 
ness of any system of state ownership. 
Knowing nationalized industry’s weak- 
ness in the matter of productivity and 
its expansion, the Church’s leadership 
was willing to see it displace the pres- 
ent productive technique only as an 
antidote for grave injustice that will 
not be remedied in other ways. 


7A. 


There have emerged in the Labor 
party of Britain and some of the 
Christian Democrat groups of the Con- 
tinent champions of state-ownership 
who are, at the same time. bitter op- 
ponents of totalitarianism. This has 
made for the elimination of that closes 
tie that has always existed between 
proposed nationalization plans and 
statism, so that, on this score, at least, 
it could be reasonably believed that in) 
supporting them, the Catholic groupss 
would not be taking steps to support 
totalitarianism. Furthermore, the in-- 
transigence of the present system, its § 
complacency in error. and its unwill-- 
ingness to fulfill its obligations in the? 
realm of social justice have made itt 
possible for Catholic groups to weigh) 
the advantages of the present system) 
against its manifest defects and to sup- - 
port state-ownership wherever justice * 
and the common good can be achieved | 
in no other way. 


Employed as Weapon 


It should be pointed out that this: 
weighing of advantages and disad- 
vantages is to be done on the one-- 
industry level. In other words, wher- - 
ever an industry gives evidence that 
it is not able or willing to fulfill its | 
obligations to the community. then, in 
order to protect itself from grave in- 
justice and exploitation. the commun- 
ity will take over the ownership and 
be the exclusive operator in such an 
industry. Or, to state the matter nega- 
tively, nationalization will not be ap- 
plied to those industries that assume 
and carry out their obligations. In this 
way, nationalization is used as a threat 
in order to force industries to act in 
the interest of the common good, and 
its use is limited to those instances 
where the industry refuses to act. In 
this way, the dangers of total nation- 
alization are reduced to a minimum, 
while, at the same time, the expan- 
sionary advantages of the present sys- 
tem are maintained in as many cases 
as is possible. 


Criteria for Judgment 


It is evident that a use of nationali- 
zation as a weapon for reform de- 
mands that certain basic questions be 
answered: 1. What, specifically, are 
the obligations of a given industry to 
the common good? 2. How do you 
judge whether an industry is fulfilling 
these obligations? 3. In the supposi- 
tion that a given industry is not fulfill- 
ing its obligations, what steps are to 
be taken to persuade compliance to 
the dictates of justice before nationali- 
zation becomes operative in the in- 
dustry? An attempt will be made to 
answer each of these questions. 


The principal obligations of a given 
industry to the common good are ac- 
tively to cooperate in keeping employ- 
ment stable and to contribute to the 
raising of the standard of living of 
the community. An industry is con- 
tributing its share to employment sta- 
bilization and elimination of economic 
depression if it absorbs its share of 
the new laborers seeking employment 
each. year. This is a thing that is 
directly measurable and can be veri- 
fied in a very short period of time. It 
will show up on an industry’s employ- 
ment rolls, and the fact that an in- 
dustry has used ten per cent of the 
labor supply in the past is a good 
argument that. under normal condi- 
tions and other things being equal, it 
should employ ten per cent of the new 
applicants for work each year. 


The fact that each industry has an 
obligation to contribute its share to 
the raising of living standards in the 
community is not difficult to prove. 
The difficulty in this matter is with 
measurement. If wages are progres- 
sively good—that is, if advances are 
being made by paying workers what 
they earn and faking it possible, 
chrough productive improvements, for 
them to earn more —then there are 
sood grounds for saying that this in- 
dustry is contributing towards raised 
standards of living. 


Of course, if these advances are 
made under bad pricing arrangements, 
then the general standard of living 
may be suffering through excessive 
prices in one segment of the economy. 
That is why the obligation in regard 
to stabilizing employment must be 
considered as on a par with an in- 
dustry’s obligation concerning living 
standards. It is quite likely that when 
wage progress is made while, at the 
same time, an industry is employing 
its share of the new labor supply, then 
the pricing structure is satisfactory, 
since people are able to buy increas- 
ing supplies of the industry’s products. 


Limit to Nationalization 


These two obligations, then, are the 
key to a rational (and, therefore, 
Christian) approach to nationalization. 
If they are being met by an industry 
under private management. then the 
state would be erring gravely, both in 
the area of technical production eco- 
nomics and in the more important field 
of social justice, if it were to con- 
vert such an industry to state owner- 
ship and operation. 


A wise nationalization law, 
ever, would not bring into immediate 
state-ownership all industries that fail 
to fulfill these two major obligations. 
It can happen that an industry will 
be unable to expand its employment 
rolls or contribute towards better liv- 
ing standards because of circumstances 
beyond its control. Changed tastes or 
changed needs could account for this. 
But the burden of proof should be on 
the industry; it must show that it has 
tried to extend its operations by reduc- 
ing prices; it must show that it has a 
wage scale in proportion to its profit 
rate: and if such proof is forthcoming, 
then it would be a mistake to nation- 
alize the industry. No benefit comes 
from state operation of an industry 
that is incapable of doing better in 
the employment and living-standard 
field. 
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Probation Period Granted 


Nationalization would be applied. 
then, only to those industries that are 
able, but unwilling, to fulfill these two 
major obligations. Before our very 
eyes these days we see industries that 
have very high profit rates (as high 
as 52 per cent in one industry in 
1947), but which are not increasing 
production and employment. Under 
good nationalization laws, such in- 
dustries would be given a period of 
time in which to reform. They would 
be told to reduce prices. extend the 
field of operation and absorb their 
share of the new labor supply. There 
are industries today that have been 
traditionally among our most unpro- 
gressive groups in the matter of wage 
payments, yet they are making very 
handsome profits. Such industries 
would be threatened with state-owner- 

_ ship unless they either increased wages 
or reduced prices. 

This skeletal outline of a nationali- 

_ zation scheme may seem radical and 
unrealistic, but if one considers the 
impatience of our citizens and their 
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determination to use political action tc 
attain the reform of the present system: 
it must be concluded that before long 
(at the next violent downward swing 
of the trade cycle, perhaps) we shall 
see nationalization coming to the 
United States, just as it has come tc 
the countries of Europe. 


In the opinion of the present writer 
a scheme that is based on success on 
failure by an industry in the important 
obligations outlined above will d 
much to conserve for the economy the 
advantages of private enterprise and_ 
what is more important, will con- 
tribute to the organization of a cor- 
porative economy. This latter advant- 
age can only receive passing comment. 
here, but by forcing industries to or- 
ganize and act as units.in discharging 
their responsibilities, a wise nationali- 
zation law can contribute mightily to: 
Christian union of society, which as: 
Pius XI has said, “will become power- 
ful and efficacious in proportion to: 
the fidelity with which individuals and: 
industries strive to discharge their 
professional duties and excel in them.” 


Role of Law 


The very fact that collective bargaining is the center of our national 
labor policy means that the primary responsibility rests on manage- 

: ment and organized labor. The main thing that legislation can do is 
to establish a psychological framework, to foster a climate of opinion 
within which the parties can develop the opportunities for cooperation 


that collective bargaining holds. 
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Archibald Cox 
Fortune, January, 1949 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Father Parsons’ Book and the Issues 


Robert E. Delany 
New York 


N THE RECENT PAST, three decisions 

of the U. S. Supreme court, revolv- 
ing around the same point, have 
aroused intense discussion and specu- 
lation among religious and other civic- 
minded groups. 

The first arose from a taxpayer’s 
objection to the state of Louisiana 
supplying textbooks for students in 
parochial schools. This was assailed 
as a violation of the First Amendment 
which, in its pertinent part reads 

Congress shall make no law respecting 

an establishment of religion or prohibit- 

ing the free exercise thereof. 

The interpretation of this broad 
phrase supporting the assault on Lou- 
isiana’s action, was that the Founding 
Fathers thus erected a wall separating 
the state from religion; that this wall 
is designed to prevent any direct or 
indirect support of religion by the 
state; that the supplying of textbooks 
by the state in this instance breached 
this wall; that the action was, there- 
fore, unconstitutional. 


Two Favorable Decisions 


The Court rebuffed this argument 
and declared the support afforded 
by supplying textbooks to parochial 
schools was for a public purpose, 
namely, the education of American 
citizens, that it was only incidental 
their education was accomplished in 
a school other than the public one: 
therefore, the action was not uncon- 
stitutional. 

The matter remained quiescent until 
a New Jersey taxpayer assailed the 
action of Ewing township in reim- 
bursing the parents of parochial school 
children for bus fares paid in send- 


ing their children to the school of 
their choice. The U. S. Supreme court, 
by a close decision, again decreed that 
this expenditure of tax money was for 
a public purpose, that the aid was for 
a citizen performing a mandatory edu- 
cational function, that it was only in- 
cidental that the child was going to a 
school other than the tax-supported 
one. 


New Concept Introduced 


In this case, however, a vigorous 
dissent introduced a new concept of 
the proper interpretation to be given 
to the First Amendment. This concept 
was that in considering its meaning, 
not only the debates of the first Con- 
gress should be searched, but also all 
the activities and writings on religion 
of James Madison, the unifying force 
behind the Amendment, and that the. 
religious tone of the day should be 
considered as of importance equal to 
the debates. As a result of examina- 
tion into these points, not directly 
considered by the delegates to the 
Convention, a minority of the Court 
concluded that the Founding Fathers 
would have vetoed the action of Ewing 
township. 

The third case involved a plan de- 
vised by various religious groups in 
Champaign, Illinois. They worked out 
a scheme whereby religious instruc- 
tion was made available on a volun- 
tary basis to the pupils of public 
schools during certain periods in the 


week. The superintendent of schools 


could decide what religions contained 
a sufficient number of volunteers to 
justify a formal grouping for instruc- 
tion; he also had the final decision on 
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the qualifications of the teacher sup- 
plied by the religion in question; the 
classes were conducted in rooms of 
the public school. 


Court Reverses Own Decisions 


Despite the sequential decisions 
which had approved the actual ex- 
penditure of tax monies, the Court 
almost completely reversed itself and. 
in a majority opinion, notable for its 
vagueness, decreed that this was a 
breach in the wall separating church 
and state and therefore was in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. 

Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., takes 
this situation and makes a sparkling 
analysis of it in his The First Free- 
dom*, a consideration of the relation- 
ship between church and state in the 
United States. By no means a defini- 
tive examination of the subject—the 
bibliography in the Library of Con- 
gress seems almost as thick as the 
volume under consideration — the 
author, nevertheless, explores the First 
Amendment and the above-mentioned 
decisions thoroughly enough to satisfy 
all but scholars or lawyers desirous of 
delving into the subject for special 
purposes. 

Avoiding the hysterical note detected 
in some Catholic expositions of the 
matter, the author sets up a logical 
program of examination by first set- 
ting forth the historical progress of 
the first amendment from date of in- 
troduction in its first aspect to the 
present. Father Parsons squarely con- 
tradicts the conclusion of Justice Rut- 
ledge, author of the dissent in the New 
Jersey case (the genesis of the changed 
school of thought), when he states 
that matters extraneous to the debates 
in the first Congress itself should not 
be considered in assaying the mean- 
ing of the Amendment. 


Since this point is beyond the scope. 


of a review, the reader is urged to 


* Wilfred Parsons, S.J., The First Freedom. 
Declan X. McMullen, New York, 1948, xii., 
178 pp. $2.25, 
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formulate his own opinion on thiss 
controversial point after conse 
of the book under consideration and 
Justice Rutledge’s decision. It may bes 
stated, parenthetically, that no lawyerr 
is ever impressed deeply with an ext 
parte outline of a constitutional point. . 
It is too easy to build up an argumentt 
from selection of only favorable» 
points, and Justice Rutledge’s conclu-- 
sions are not supported by a definitive » 
examination into the activities of Revo-- 
lutionary days. 


Separation as Principle 

On the other hand, Father Par-- 
sons’ argument would demolish, on his: 
grounds, many of the crucial decisions 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme: 
Court, particularly some of the land- - 
mark decisions of John Marshall. The: 
issue is worthy of a longer debate than 
is afforded by either side in this cur- 
rent conflict. 

But it is not in this phase that the: 
book is at its strongest. The following 
section concerns itself with a discus- 
sion of “separation” as a principle and 
policy. Here the author works out a 
definition based upon an approach to 
the question from the American politi- 
cal, as opposed to the theological, 
aspect and succinctly as well as learn- 
edly sets forth his major contribution 
to an intricate, complex question. 


Reviews Church-State Relations 


He accuses the school of thought op- 
posing him of being on a track which 
does not run in the correct direction. 
It is not a question of whether the 
State should support religious schools 
with consequent aggrandizement of 
any particular religion, but whether 
the Church and State should remain 
entirely distinct and yet cooperate one 
with the other. Therein lies the key- 
note of this volume and Father Par- 
sons major contribution to a rational” 
consideration of a constitutional ques- 
tion. 

The author outlines briefly, yet com- 
pletely, the historical relation of 


i oa 
church and state from early Christi- 
anity to its current status. He shows 
the need of the state for the moral 
buttressing supplied by the church. He 
indicates, clearly, the papal desires 
for non-interference in the civic realm 
and the agreement of the Founding 
Fathers with this thesis. 


Father Parsons then delves into the 
nature of the religious school system 
as we know it today. He shows, force- 
fully, that private and confessional 
schools are state-approved schools first 
and schools for religious instruction 
second; and he argues that the second 
function is as important to the State 
as the first. While the State should 
remain distinct, it should cooperate to 
further this second phase just as the 
church should cooperate in support of 
the first. 


While making a sound argument in 
favor of his point, the author does not, 
in so many words, answer the great 
question bothering, the current U. S. 
Supreme court. This Court very pre- 
cisely admits that the matters presently 
before it are comparatively trivial. It 
also points out the danger of careless 
decisions when confronted by the great 
problem of governmental support for 
the entire parochial school system. 
That specific question, however, is not 
directly treated in either the recent 
decisions or this volume. By irrefut- 
able logic, if one accepts Father Par- 
sons’ interpretation of the first amend- 
ment, the Founding Fathers would 
have had no objection to the state sup- 
porting any school system set up for 
secular education and incidentally for 
religious instruction. 


Not Theological Dispute 


But the author points out that if 
the Court continues to handle the mat- 
ter as a theological disputation on the 
wisdom of such schools existing in- 
stead of the proper viewpoint, namely, 
the responsibility of a state for the 
education of its citizenry in a manner 
consonant with both civic and reli- 


gious duties, a discussion will wander 
off into mazes never contemplated by 
the Founding Fathers. Therefore, 
Father Parsons pleads for a correct 
approach to the question by the Su- 
preme court in future cases that are 
already on their way up to it. 

On this point of future litigation, 
the Court and Father Parsons are in 
complete agreement. Justice Jackson, 
in his concurring opinion in the Cham- 
paign case devotes almost his entire 
decision to the jurisdictional questions 
involved and to the dangers confront- 
ing a Federal tribunal dipping into 
purely local problems. 


Recent Cases Studied 


The author concludes his study by 
an examination of the New Jersey and 
Illinois cases. Relying, almost com- 
pletely, on the brief of the losing side 
in the latter case, he explores and 
explodes the argument that the wall 
exists and if it does that the New Jer- 
sey and Illinois laws breach it. 

As usual, Father Parsons’ journal- 
istic presentation of this intricate sub- 
ject is skilfully handled. Even those 
who disagree with its conclusions admit » 
it serves a great purpose in the mere 
fact that it is readable enough to at- 
tract an audience which would spurn 
a definitive tome on the subject. ; 

Father Parsons places great reliance 
on studies of the subject already made. 
He uses standard historical works for 
the discussions on the religious history 
of the United States. He acknowledges 
his debt to authors of recent treatises 
on specific phases of the problem. Of 
course, the papal encyclicals, particu- 
larly of Leo XIII, are used as his 
guide on the relation of the church to 
the state and the appellee’s brief in the 
Illinois case intertwines itself con- 
stantly into this volume. 

An exceedingly worth-while study, 
the book will certainly play its part 
in future decisions, if for nothing else. 
for the logical approach Father Par- 
sons advocates for the problem. 


(He) 


THE GROWTH OF LABOR 


Organized labor in the United States has had a long and fluctuating 
career. It seems, at the present time, to be maturing into a permanent 
institution which will take a significant role in the direction of the 
American economy. For this reason the following chronicle of labor 
is of great value. It was originally prepared for a class in trade-union 
history and has been revised and brought up to date for publication 


in SOCIAL ORDER. 


1786—First authenticated and genuine 
strike, printers, Philadelphia. 


1792—Shoemakers first organized. 
Philadelphia, for a year. 


> 


1793—Carpenters organized, Boston. 


1794—Shoemakers organized, Boston. 
—Printers organized, New York 
city, for about 10 years. 


1799—First authenticated sympathetic 
strike, shoemakers, Philadel- 


: phia. 
1802——Printers organized, Philadel- 
phia. 


1806—First criminal conspiracy trial 
of unionists, Philadelphia. 


1809—Shoemakers organized, Pitts- 
burgh. 
~—Printers organized. Boston. 
—Master printers associated in 
handling journeymen wage 
proposals, New York city. 


1820-—Depression trough: only shoe- 
makers and printers effec- 
tively organized now. 
~-Workmen first freed from prop- 
erty qualifications for voting 
in Massachusetts. 


1821—Universal white manhood suf- 
frage in 15 of 24 states. 
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1622——W orkmen first freed from prop-. 
erty qualification for voting: 
in New York state. 

1625—Indenture gone by now. 

~-New Harmony bought by the: 
older Owen. 
1627—-First cross-trade group organ- 
ized, Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations, Philadel- 
phia (not in manufacture). 
—U.S. labor movement begins in 
sense of collaboration be- 
tween groups of workers as 
well as between individual 
workers. 
1628——Jackson victor over Adams. 
irst labor political party 
launched. Workingmen’s La- 
bor party, Philadelphia. 

1829-—Skidmore publishes his agrar- 
ian thesis. 

-A labor party in New York city. 

1830—Labor parties in cities through~ 

out New York state. 
miles of railroad in the 
nation. 


8s 


183329 organized trades in New 
York city, 17 in Baltimore, 
21 in Philadelphia (weavers, 
plasterers, bricklayers, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, cigarmak- 

ers, plumbers, milliners). 
—New York city’s “trades union” 


. 


FN 


organized, General Trades 
Union of the City of New 
York and Its Vicinity, a city 
y central. 
1834—Varied labor parties disappear. 
leaving only individual and 
separated trade unions. 
—National Trades’ union 
founded; first attempt to fed- 
erate all locals, city centrals, 
nationals. 


1835—Peak of 10-hour campaign. 


1836—58 organized trades in Phila- 
delphia, 52 in New York city, 
16 in Newark, 13 in Pitts- 
burgh, 14 in Cincinnati, seven 
in Louisville. 

—Producers’ co-operation among 

shoemakers, Philadelphia. 

1837—Acute, widespread, lasting fi- 
nancial panic, followed by 
long depression. 

1838—One-third unemployed in New 
York city. 

1840—Beginning of the Association 
movement. 


1844—Rochdale experiment, England. 

1845—Consumers’ co-operative among 
workingmen, New England. 

—Workingmen’s Protective union 
founded, Boston. 
—First Homestead bill introduced 

in Congress. 

1852—National Typographical union 
organized. 

1855—Bessemer steel process in use in 
eS: 

1856—United Cigarmakers’ union or- 
ganized, a national. 

1857—Depression follows financial 
panic; overinvestment of 
fixed capital in railroads dur- 
ing rapid growth; serious set- 
back for unionism. 

1859—Organization on national scale 
for iron molders. machinists, 

blacksmiths. 

1860—30,000 miles of railroad in the 
nation, one-half the world’s. 

1862—Union Co-operative association 


founded, Philadelphia. 


—The first Homestead act. 
1863—Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers organized. 

—Local trades’ assemblies in most 

eastern industrial centers. 

1864—International Industrial assem- 
bly founded (one year). 

1866—National Labor union founded, 
Baltimore (six years). 

1867—Knights of Saint Crispin 
founded, Milwaukee (indus- 


trial); 
1868—Order of Railway Conductors 
organized. 
—FKight-hour day for government 
employees. 


1869—Completion of first transconti- 
nental railroad. 
—Noble Order of Knights of La- 
bor founded, Philadelphia. 
Molly Maguire years begin. 


1871 
1872—National Labor union dissolves. 


1873—National Industrial congress 
founded (one year). 

—Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen organized. 

—National Association of Miners 
organized. 

—Financial panic followed by de- 
pression, almost dissolving 
unionism. 

1876—National Labor congress, Phila- 
delphia; political; failed. 

—Socialist Labor party founded. 

877—Wave of unsuccessful railroad 
strikes. 

1878—Knights of Labor (K. of L.) a 
national organization, secrecy 
dropped. 

—Only a handful of nationals; 
some 30 in early 1870”s. 

—Business revival. 

1880—Agriculture absorbs largest seg- 
ment of gainfully occupied: 
44.4 per cent. 

— Manufacture absorbs 21.6 per 

cent of gainfully occupied. — 
1881—Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the 

United States and Canada 
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formed, Pittsburgh (Novem- 
ber). 

1662—Federation of Organized . . 
now insignificant as organ- 
ization. 


1883—About 50 nationals functioning. 


—Gompers heads legislative com- 
mittee of Federation of Or- 
ganized . . . (its only active 
segment). 

—First nationwide strike by K. of 
L.. commercial telegraph. 

—Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men founded. 


1854—A two-year depression begins. 


1865—Jay Gould apparently capitu- 
lates to K. of L. 


1886—Peak of membership for K. of 
L.. perhaps 700,000. 

—Haymarket riot, unsolved trag- 
edy. 

—Initial break, K. of L. and its 
craft holdings; leaders of lat- 
ter call convention in Phila- 
delphia (May). 

—K. of L. rejects treaty proposed 
by craft groups (October). 

—Those calling Philadelphia con- 
vention now meet with repre- 
sentatives of several national 
unions, all of whom were in- 
vited to send representatives 
to a national convention in 
Columbus (December). 

—Federation of Organized ... also 
meets at Columbus, merges 
with new group, forms Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
(A.F.L.) (December). 

587—K, of L. begins severe decline. 

358—Last negotiations between A.F.L. 

and K., of L. 

1889-—A.F.L. dates self from founda- 
tion of Federation of Organ- 
ized.... 

—Socialist Labor party at low 
ebb when Daniel DeLeon 
joins. 

1890-—Frontier gone. - 
— Sherman Antitrust act. 
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—A.F.L. definitely in ascendency 
over K. of L. 
—United Mine Workers of Amer 


ica founded. 


1891—National agreement in stove ina 
dustry, introducing ‘‘trade+ 
agreement” era. 
—Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 


1892—A.F.L. has 40 nationals, one- 
fourth active, dues-paying 
and represented at conven: 
tions. 

—-Homestead strike, most crucial 
struggle of period and defeat 
for Iron and Steel Workers’, 
union. 


1895—Financial panic; but no utter 
dissolution for unionism as: 
previously. 
—Debs founds American Railway 
union. 
—Western Federation of Miners: 
founded (industrial). 


1894—Pullman strike. defeat for- 
American Railway union. 

—K. of L. entirely out of active: 
picture. 

—A.F.L. convention votes down: 
endorsement of collective : 
ownership of means of pro- 
duction and distribution, as 
well as endorsement of inde- 
pendent political action. 


1895—A.F.L. comes out definitely 
against independent political 
action. 

—Socialist Trade and Labor alli- 
ance founded. 

1897—About 447,000 trade unionists 
in U.S. 

—Successful bituminous strike en- 
forcing joint negotiation in 
four states and launching col- 
lective bargaining as means 
to equalize competitive ad- 
vantages in the industry. 

698—National trade agreement in 
book printing (typographi- 
cal, press, binding). 

—Western Labor union founded. 

1900—Agriculture absorbs 35.7 per 


cent; manufacture absorbs 

24.4 per cent of gainfully 

occupied. 

—Haywood elected secretary- 
treasurer of Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

—Two-thirds live in cities of 
8,000 plus; on day Lincoln 
was shot the comparable 
figure was one-sixth. 

1901—Foundation of United States 

Steel. 

—Socialist Party of America 
formed. 

—U. S. producing twice as much 
steel as Germany, three times 
as much as Great Britain. 

—Steel strike lost by labor. 

-1902—Anthracite strike won by labor. 
—Western Labor union changes 

name to American Labor 
union. 
1904—Manufacturing — establishments 
with value product at least 
$100,000 constitutes 11.2 per 
cent of all manufacturing 
establishments. 

—About 2,000,000 trade unionists 
in’ Uses. 

1905— International Workers of the 

World (1.W.W.) founded. 
1906—Socialist party members with- 
draw from I.W.W. 

—A.F.L.’s first wholesale entry 
into politics on a “reward 
your...” basis. 

1907—Western Federation of Miners 

withdraws from I.W.W. 

1908—DeLeon expelled from I.W.W. 
—Danbury Hatters’ case. 

1909—Homestead act liberalized. 

—Permanent position won by 
union in ladies’ garment in- 
dustry (waistmakers in New 
York city). 

—I.W.W. moves in among un- 
skilled eastern workers. 

—25.9 per cent of manufacturing 
establishments owned by cor- 
porations now employ 75.6 


per cent of all wage earners 
in such establishments. 

1910—Men’s clothing trade organized, 
Chicago. 

—Agriculture absorbs 32.6 per 
cent; manufacturing absorbs 
29.3 per cent of gainfully oc- 
cuppied. 

—Haywood becomes secretary- 
treasurer of I.W.W. 
1912—I.W.W. opens textile drive, Pat- 

erson. 

—Agenda of A.F.L. convention 
include proposal to organize 
the unskilled. 

1913—I.W.W. peak membership. 

1914—Real wages show only six per 
cent increase from 1890-1900 
average. 

—Clayton Antitrust act. 

—About 2,700,000 trade unionists 
murs: 

—Manufacturing — establishments 
with value product of at least 
$100,000 constitute 19.2 per 
cent of all manufacturing 
establishments. 

1916—Adamson act, under railroad 
3 unions’ pressure. s 

—Begins period (-1920) during 
which more railroad mileage 
abandoned than built. 

—United Mine Workers (U.M.W.) 
recognized in anthracite 
(1902 strike being for this, 
partially). 

1917—A.F.L. definitely pro-war, on 
conditions (April). 

—President’s Mediation commis- 
sion established. 

1918—War Labor board established 
(April). 

—Second National Industrial con- 
ference, it also failing. | 

—Reconstruction program 
adopted by A.F.L. Executive 
council. 

1919—Soft coal strike. 

—Plum plan approved by A.I.L. 
(June): later disapproved. 

—National Industrial conference 
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called by President Wilson 
(October). 
—Labor’s Bill of Rights adopted 
by A.F.L.’s Executive council 
(December). 
1920——About one-fourth of population 
engaged in agriculture (about 
three-fourths in 1820). 
—Farmer Labor party formed. 


one of several such small 
groups. 

—Business recession. 

—Railroad Labor board estab- 
lished. 

1921—American plan, open-shop 

drive. 

——Trade Union Educational league 
formed. 

—Brookwood Labor college 
founded. 


1922—Railroad shopmen’s strike. 
—Conference for Progressive Po- 
litical Action founded. 
1923—A.F.L. drive in steel. 
1924—-A.F.L. drive among women 
workers. 

—Death of Gompers. 
1925—A.F.L. drive in automobile in- 
; dustry. 

—New wage policy of A.F.L. 
1926—Communist-inspired strike al- 

most ruins union 
ladies’ garment 
New York city. 

Railway Labor act. 

1927—One-half of all population 

lives within a one-hour motor 

trip of a city of 100,000 or 
‘more. 


among 
workers in 


~—14 concerns continuing automo- 
bile production of the 18] 
which started since 1902. 
A.F.L. drive in southern  tex- 
tiles, 

-17 per cent of organized work- 
ers in industrial unions. 
Stockmarket crash (October). 
~-Beginning of four-year, severe 

depression, 
~70 per cent of unionized work- 


1929 


x 
ers found in transporation. 
building, printing, public 
services, theaters. 

1931—Eneyclical Quadragesimo Anno) 
—Prevailing Wage (Davis-Bacon) 
act. 
—Harlan county coal strikes. 
1932—-Federal Anti-injunction (Nor-~ 
ris-LaGuardia) act. 


1933—National Industrial Recovery; 
act (N.I.R.A.). 
—27 per cent of organized work- 
ers in industrial unions. 
—673 A.F.L. federal unions. 
—A.F.L. authorization of a con-- 
ference to determine methodss 
for greater organization. 


19314—A.F.L. conference endorses use? 
of its “federal unions” within } 
already partly organized} 
plants (January). | 
—33 per cent of organized work-- 
ers in industrial unions. 
—1,788 A.F.L. federal unions. 
—A.F.L. convention hears much) 
dissatisfaction with tender- 


treatment of crafts (Octo-- 
ber). 
—Dissolution of Trade Union: 


Unity league. 


1935—1,354 A.F.L. federal unions. 

—N.1.R.A. declared unconstitu- 
tional (May). 

~—National Labor Relations (Wag- 
ner) act (N.L.R.A., signed 
July). 4 

~—Social Security act (approved 
August). 

Railroad Retirement act (Au- 
gust). 

—Sit-down first used, Goodyear 
(November). 

—Formation of Committee for 
Industrial Organization 
(C.1.0.) (November). 

1936—A.F.L. Executive council asks 
C.1.0. to dissolve (January) . 

~—Steel Workers Organizing com- 
mittee (S.W.O.C.) takes over 
organization of steel (June). 
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—A.F.L. Executive council sus- 
pends C.I.O. (August). 
—Publie Contracts (Walsh-Hea- 

ley) act. 
—Anti-strikebreaker (Byrnes) act. 
—941 A.F.L. federal unions. 
—Labor’s 


Non-partisan league. 


[937—General Motors signs with 
United Automobile Workers 
(U.A.W.) (February). . 

—Chrysler signs with U.A.W. 


(April). 

—N.L.R.A. declared constitutional 
(April). 

—Carnegie - Illinois signs with 
S.W.0.C. 


—A.F.L. Executive council orders 
expulsion of all C.1.0. unions 
from city and state federa- 


lions. 
—Cap and millinery workers re- 
turn to A.F.L. 
1938—Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance act. 
—Fair Labor Standards (Wage 


and Hour) act. 
—A.F.L. revokes charters of C.1.0O. 


unions. 

—Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization becomes Congress 
of Industrial Organizations 
(G10) 2). 
peace formula. 

—C.I.0. proposes a new united 
movement, American Con- 
egress of Labor. 

—International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ union re-enters 
A.F.L., not having become 
part of the permanent C.I.O. 
in 1938. ~ 


1940—Close to 50 per cent of organ- 
ized workers in industrial 
unions. 
—A.F.L. claims 4,000,000, C.1.O. 
claims 3,500,000 members. 
—Council of National Defense 


established (May). 


: s Lewis as presi- 
dent of C.1.0. (November). 
1941—Ford signs with U.A.W. 
—Foremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica founded. 
—“No-strike” pledge (December). 


1942—National War Labor board 
established (January). 
—S.W.O.C. becomes United Steel- 
workers of America. 
—U.M.W. withdraws from C.I. 0. 
—-Peace committee appointed by 


both C.1.0. and A.F.L: 


3—Political Action committee 
(GLOo)5 

—War Labor Disputes (Smith- 
Connally) act. 

-—U.M.W. petitions re-entry into 
Al: 
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1945—Labor-Management Conference 
on Industrial Relations. 


1946—U.M.W. rejoins A.F.L. (Janu- 
ary). 
—Employment act (appre 
February ). 
—A.F.L. and C.1.0. southern 
drives. 


1947—Portal-to-Portal act: 

—Labor-Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) act. 

—U.M.W. leaves A.F.L. 

—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(B.L.S.) Consumers’ Price 
Index 167 per cent of 1935- 
1939 average (December). 


948—U.M.W. fined (April). 

——Wall Street strike (April). 

—U.A.W. and General Motors 
-corporation enter two-year 
agreement providing * ‘annual 
improvement factor.” 

—Consumers’ Price Index stands 
at 174.5, highest point in his- 
tory. Slight decline follows , 
in October. 

—Sixty-seventh A.F.L., and tenth 
C.1.0. conventions (Novem- 


ber). 


| 
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{TRENDS} 


Marxist Break-away 


Communists who are disillusioned with 
application of Marxist principles in Soviet 
Russia, CIP reports, are organizing in 
western Europe to establish a congress 
of opposition Communist parties. Delegates 
from Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg met in 
December to formulate plans for the con- 
gress to be held some time in 1949. At 
this congress all Communists who oppose 
Soviet violence will be represented. It is 
possible that some Italian and French 
Communists will join the group, 


Industry-Wide Wage Levels 


One continuing source of friction be- 
tween employers and unions is the competi- 
tive advantage given to open-shop enter- 
prises in partially organized industries. In 
such industries an employer whose work- 
ers are not protected by organized bar- 
gaining is often able to pay lower wages 
and consequently, collect larger profits than 
his “organized” competitor. Thus, if labor 
costs an open-shop manufacturer llc on 
a 25c item, while a manufacturer employ- 
ing union workers pays 12c for the same 
item, it is evident that the former has a 
four per cent greater profit margin than 
the latter. 


To eliminate the competitive advantage 
and the consequent source of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of employers in unionized 
plants, a recent issue of The New Leader 
revived the proposal of what it calls the 
“industry concept.” The article recom- 
mended that when 60 per cent, or any 
other appropriate percentage, of the work- 
ers in any industry are members’of unions, 
the statutory minimum wage for that in- 
dustry be raised by the Wages and Hours 
administrator to the level : received by 
unionized workers. 


The purpose of this measure is obviously 
to secure equality of wages for all workers 
in an industry, to remove the open-shop's 
competitive advantage and to remove a 
source of dissatisfaction for employers who 
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have entered collective-bargaining agree 
ments. 


Such proposals are not new. Such a law 
has been in effect in the Province c 
Quebec since 1937. Of this law an officia 
publication issued by the Canadian Depart 
ment.of Labor says: “The main provisio: 
of the Collective Agreement act, as it i 
now called, is the application, by statutor1 
order, fo non-parties of the wages, hours 
and apprenticeship terms of a collectivi 
agreement voluntarily entered into by onr 
or more employers or employers’ associai 
tions and one or more trade unions ot 
‘groups of employees.’ The parties mus: 
represent a sufficient proportion of the 
industry.” 


The Quebec law is the only one of it: 
kind in North America, but similar laws 
have been introduced elsewhere. New 
Zealand, long noted for its progressive 
legislation, has had such provisions for < 
long time, as has the Union of South 
Africa. The British Wages Councils ac: 
of 1945 had this wage-generalization prin- 
ciple as one of its distinctive features. 


It is not immediately clear what the atti- 
tude of American trade unions might be 
to such a proposal. There would, perhaps: 
be a tendency to oppose such a measure! 
first, because it gives to unorganized work~ 
ers an economic advantage which they 
have not earned; secondly, because such 
wage increases, gained without direct trade~ 
union intervention, might persuade them 
that they have no need for union member- 
ship. \ 

However, the experience of unions which 
have acted wholeheartedly in representing 
non-members before employers will be 
some indication of results that may be ex- 
pected from such a measure, as far as the 
favorable attitude of non-members toward 
unions is concerned. 


Certainly the recommendation merits con- 
sideration. Aside from its effect upon the 
growth of trade-unionism, there seems to 
be no way in which the law could be 
harmful, provided it is wisely drafted and 
prudently administered. Good drafting and 


administration would be required to pro- 
vide for segments of certain industries in 
which payment of the full union scale 
might be economically and even socially 
harmful. .To provide for these possible 
cases, some discretion should be left to the 
Administrator. 


Workman’s Compensation 


On January 1, 1949, when an enactment 
of last spring became effective in Missis- 
sippi, every state of the nation has work- 
men's compensation legislation. Great as 
this social-welfare gain of the last 35 years 
may be, actual protection extends to only 
about 50 per cent of our workers. Farm 
and domestic workers, for example, are 
not covered and in some states, acts apply 
dependently upon employer's election to 
accept the provisions or only to listed 
hazardous employments or to employers 
whose workers go beyond a specified mini- 
mum. 


Interracial Progress 


In its recently released annual report, 
the American Civil Liberties union gave a 
detailed conspectus of changes in the status 
of racial minorities during the year end- 
ing July, 1948. It cited 48 favorable 
actions in the civil rights field, 34 unfavor- 
able ones. Of the 48, 15 affected Negroes 
directly; almost all the rest affected them 
indirectly. Most important action in the 
federal courts was the 6-0 decision holding 
restrictive covenants unenforceable. By 
Congress or federal agencies, the most 
important actions were the Civil Rights 
committee report, and the consequent pro- 
gram proposed to Congress by the Presi- 
dent; of some moment also was the attack 
5n segregation by the President's Comis- 
sion of Higher Education. 


Probably of even more importance is a 
recent voiding of a 98-year-old California 
law by the California State Supreme 
court by a 4-3 decision. The law pro- 
ribited interracial marriage, and laws sim- 
Jar to it are still in force in 29 other 
states. The case was brought by two 
Satholics, a Negro and a white, who 
wished to marry, and was argued for them 
xy a prominent Catholic lawyer, a leader 
n the Los Angeles Catholic Interracial 


council. (Since this decision took place in 
early October, it obviously would not be 
included in the A.C.L.U. report). 


Chief among items on the debit side of 
the interracial-justice picture were failures 
of Congress to enact anti-poll tax, anti- 
lynching, and fair employment practices 
legislation. 

® 


Motherhood Schools 


In an attempt to train young girls for 
future family responsibilities, Catholic 
authorities in the Netherlands have insti- 
tuted Mater Amabilis schools, reports the 
London Catholic Herald. In these schools 
young girls, mostly 17 to 20 years of age, 
receive instruction in Catholic teaching on 
the home and family, together with expert 
information about psychology, medicine 
and the domestic sciences. 


The schools began in Maastricht, south- 
ern Netherlands, shortly after the end of 
World War II. Father Houben, a curate 
in that city, had heard of the work being 
done by a Belgian Catholic psychologist, 
Miss Schouwenaars. At the first oppor- 
tunity he visited Antwerp, where she was 
working, to learn more about her ideas. 
In January, 1947, he opened in Maastricht 
the first school based upon her ideas. Be- 
fore the year was over, 14 other schools 
had sprung up in the southern provinces. 
Today there are more than 50 of these 
schools in operation throughout the country. 


Since most of the girls are employed 
during the day, classes are held in the 
evenings. In order to encourage attendance 
at these schools, employers have, in many 
instances, released workers early, at full 
pay, when this was needed for any reason. 
Other employers have paid a major part 
of the nominal tuition fees charged. 


The full curriculum is covered in twice- 
weekly meetings continued through three 
years. During’ the first year the students 
receive instruction in basic Catholic truth 
aimed at the right formation of conscience, 
as well as courses in fundamental home 
skills. 


Classes in the second year are devoted 
to the Catholic doctrine on marriage, to- 
gether with courses on the psychology of 
man and woman, and on child care. At 
the same time the girls are encouraged to 
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do volunteer work in children’s institutions 
throughout the second year of the course. 

Uhe encyclicals on marriage and educa- 
tion form the basic religious texts during 
the third year. Other courses concern 
health, child problems, vocations. During 
this year, some kind of work in hospitals, 
orphanages or private homes is required 
so that the girls will be sure to acquire 
some practical experience in home-making 
skills. 

’ Members of the teaching staffs are care- 
fully selected and fully qualified. An ex- 
perienced doctor will lecture on infectious 
disease and other health topics; an architect 
will explain the aesthetic aspects of home- 
making; an actor or singer will teach the 
students to sing and to tell bed-time stories. 
Sewing and cooking are demonstrated by 
experts. 

The response to these educational oppor- 
tunities has been remarkable. In the pro- 
vincial town of Helmond, for instance, 145 
girls applied within a week, although little 
publicity had been given to the plans. As 
a result, enrollment had to be closed far 
in advance of the date decided upon. 

As a result of the work done in Mater 
Amabilis schools, Dutch girls who have 
attended them are not only better equipped 
with knowledge and skill for their respon- 
sible positions as wife, mother and home- 
maker, but enter upon marriage with a 


_ clearer understanding of opportunities and 


responsibilities and a stronger sense of 
vocation. : 
e 


Minimum Wage Proposals 

Scarcely an item in the President's State 

of the Nation report was new; most mea- 
sures had been proposed to Congress either 
in previous reports on the same occasion 
or in special messages. 
_ One point to which he has returned sev- 
eral times is the necessity of raising the 
Statutory minimum-wage level. For years 
the minimum wage has stood at a level of 
40c, despite the fact that wages of union- 
ized workers have risen far above the 
averages received at the time the minimum 
was set and the fact that living costs 
have soared. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that in mid-1947 some ten per cent of 
workers in manufacturing industries were 
receiving a wage less than the proposed 
minimum of 75c. Of these. about 50,000 
workers received less than 50c hourly, 
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almost 350,000 less than 60c hourly. At th 
same time the average for all productic 


workers in manufacturing was $1.23. 
e 


The Weapon of Nationalization 


In his article on “The Bourgeois Funa 
tion,’ the second part of which appears i 
this issue, Father Hanley proposes that th 
threat of nationalization be used more < 
a weapon to induce social reform by pr 
vate enterprise, than as a direct instrumer 
of reform in the hands of government. Hi 
presents three criteria by which it may 
possible to determine whether an industr 
is doing its proper share for the good c 
the whole economy. In the event that it i 
not, it will be warned that nationalizatio 
will be undertaken if the offendin 
industry has not improved after a prob 
tionary period. 

That such a proposal is not utopian 
still in the remote future would appear evi’ 
dent from a consideration of one passag 
in the recent State of the Union messag. 
to Congress. In the message Presiden 
Truman said, “...to authorize an immedi! 
ate study of the adequacy of productio 
facilities for materials in critically shor 
supply, such as steel; and, if found neces 
sary, to authorize Government loans for the 
expansion of production facilities to relieve 
such shortages, and furthermore to author. 
ize the construction of such facilitie: 
directly if action by private industry fail: 
to meet our needs.”’ 

There are obvious differences betweer 
the two proposals. 1. President Truman 
does not propose to nationalize existing 
facilities; rather, as a last resort, he sug: 
gests the possibility of supplementing pri-i 
vately-owned facilities with government 
owned (and, presumably, operated) plants 
2. The criterion he would use to determine 
need for such action seems to be pre 
ponderantly economic. 

Substantially, however, his proposal is 
what Father Hanley envisages: an attempt 
to regulate industry by the threat of na+ 
tionalization. At the very least, the Presi- 
dent's action would seem to be a step ins 
the direction indicated in the article, “The: 
Bourgeois Function,” 

If this is the case, we have an oppor- 
tunity at the present time to evaluate the: 
wisdom of the proposal, the checks that 
would be needed to restrain injudicious: 
action, the agencies that would be required! 
to make the necessary studies and decisions. 


a 


HE FAILURE OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
—By R. S. Devane, S.J., Browne and 
Nolan limited, Dublin, 1948, xvii, 342 
pp. 18s. 


This book is offered in the hope that it 
ay promote sound social reorganization. 
t does not delineate a bright new world. 
t does demonstrate, however, the root- 
uses of our present disorders and their 
development, and it lays down principles 
which must guide our efforts to construct 
1 reasonably human society. Father De- 
vane is primarily interested in the kind of 
society which is being fashioned in the 
infant state of Eire, but the principles 
which are applicable to the formation of 
Institutions in Eire are valid for the refor- 
mation of institutions elsewhere. Its con- 
rents are, therefore, pertinent to American 
-onditions. 


That chaos has engulfed our Western 
society because Individualism, its founda- 
tion, has cracked and crumbled is the thesis 
which Father Devane undertakes to estab- 
lish. He broaches the familiar proposition 
that the Protestant Reformation was the 
matrix of Individualism, which has ani- 
mated economic, political and religious life 
in the West for four centuries. In each of 
these three fields the individual has been 
detached from the group and organic social 
institutions have been replaced by mechan- 
ical agglomerations. These three manifes- 
tations of Individualism, closely linked to- 
gether, are the basi¢ causes of the world’s 
present unrest and confusion. Totalitarian- 
ism is a violent reaction against Individual- 
ism, and an unbalanced one. Genuine re~- 
form must be based upon restoration of 
organic social institutions. 


_ The book contains much interesting his- 
torical material which shows the develop- 
ment of Individualism in its three mani- 
festations. This is especially true of the 
section which treats of economic individual- 
ism, The theological and philosophical 
foundations of Individualism, of course, are 
the core of the book. This involves a dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of Luther and 
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Calvin, of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, 
ef Adam Smith and Karl Marx. 


Father Devane's presentation of the doc- 
trinal foundation of religious Individualism 
is perhaps too sketchy. A fuller treatment 
of this aspect of his subject would be more 
valuable than the relatively lengthy de- 
scription of the present status of Protes- 
tantism which he has preferred to give 
us. The doctrinal aspect of political Indi- 
vidualism, however, is developed far more 
adequately. Some readers will find the in- 
clusion of long quotations in the text ob- 
jectionable. Many sections of the book are 
merely a series of quotations linked to- 
gether by a meager bit of original text. 
The quotations, however, are very useful 
ones. 


This book is intended for the intelligent 
general reader. It is based almost entirely 
upon secondary sources; yet, its value for 
those who are interested in the work of 
social reconstruction cannot seriously be 
doubted. 

Cornetius A. ELter, S.J. 
LSis. 


THE WEST AT BAY. — By Barbara 
Ward. W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York, 1948, viii, 288 pp. $3.50. 


The author describes this book as “a 
hasty attempt made without any research 
or detailed study to present a few of the 
major issues.’ One might cynically regard 
this as insincere humility, or agree that 
statements are made that need authoritative 
footnotes; but anyone interested in tomor- 
row'’s bread and butter should give the 
book a hearing. The issues discussed are 
vital, global and with ominous overtones, 
The treatment certainly shows that enough 
research was done to give an honest por- 
trayal of the world scene, and the study 
is sufficiently detailed without becoming 
too intricate. 


Miss Ward's analysis of the background _ 
to the related topics of the Marshall plan 
and the Western Union follows the classi- 
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cal economic theory. Such topics as Amer- 
ican industrial growth, the trade cycle of 
American boom and depression, and Amer- 
ican isolationism have the added interest 
‘of being viewed by an outside observer. 


The panoramic effect achieved by the 
geographic and political description of the 
Western Union, and the superimposition 
of the Marshall plan in order to make clear 
the possibilities of this new political and 
economic map, demand attention. 


The author realizes that some people 
may not want to accept the unpleasant fact 
that the world is divided into two camps, 
and that others may shy at the suggestion 
that there will be a few concessions de- 
manded from “national sovereignty.’ She 
accepts the analysis made by the Com- 
munists that the fundamental conflict is 
between a free-enterprise system and Com- 
munism, but she refutes their ideological 
explanations, and she asks the Western 
powers to present a united front against 
the steam-roller tactics of Communism. 


i European nations must be ready to make 


honest concessions to history and work for 
the growth of a united economy. America’s 
support must be unwavering, yet sensitive 
to the growing pains of the Western asso- 
ciation. 


A pessimistic feeling may arise from 
Miss Ward's chapters on the Paris report 
and American reactions. Her treatment of 
the dollar deficit foreshadows the possible 
frictions in coordinating the Marshall plan 
and universal economic recovery. She out- 
lines honestly both the tavorable and the 
unfavorable factors. 


Miss Ward follows classical economic 
theories in accepting a belief common to 
many on how to achieve a stable economy: 
...the claim that if the expenditure of 
the community on capital goods can be 
‘Spread evenly over the years and be 
maintained at a reasonably high level— 
Say ten to fifteen per cent of the national 
income—there is at least a very good 
chance that the major oscillations in the 
nation’s line of economic development 
can be evened out (p, 224) 


This method of reinvestment of profits in 
capital outlay according to a graded scale 
is the method proposed for the growth of a 
stable economy, but it seems to have a 
weakness if the profit taken from the initial 


_ capital outlay is so great that a portion of 
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this profit must lie idle when it is time fd 
reinvestment. If the profit taken from thi 
initial investment is too large, there wiv 
be that much less purchasing power, 
situation which would keep the graded re 
investment from working successfully. TH 
mainspring of the successful trade cyc 
should be, first and foremost, the taki 

of a reasonable profit from the initial iri 
vestment. This reasonable profit is the ree 
battleground, though many do not want 
to admit it, of the conflict between capitd 
and labor. The use of the word “‘control) 
is unpoular to the die-hards of free enter 
prise, yet there must be some practical ana 
guiding hand to the slow recovery of de¢ 
pleted economies. The pump-priming proc 
cess with American dollars will ultimatel 
come from the pocketbook of the citiz 

he has a right, consequently, to know tha 
his investment in European recovery wili 
be so handled as to ensure continued imo 
provement for all concerned. 


Without detracting from the value o3 
the author's general survey there may no 
be complete agreement with some of her 
incidental analysis, as when she states: 


It is hardly likely that the value of mass 
production and of small returns on a: 
vast turnover could have been proved 
so conclusively in any but a mass mar-~ 
ket without internal inhibitions to the 
free sale of goods ...(p. 30). 


The author's use of the principle of small 
returns on vast turnover as a general ex-- 
planation does not fully account for many} 
huge profits, nor for the “quick-profit’” 
motives that were so influential in Ameri-- 
can economy, especially among speculators. 


Again, one might suspect from Miss: 
Ward's historical treatment that the Ameri-- 
can isolation behind tariff walls, with re-- 
sultant sheltered domestic enterprise, was: 
peculiar to the United States, whereas the: 
economic history of nations has often) 
echoed the conflict of the free-traders and | 
those interested in their own domestic ° 
growth. 


Miss Ward concludes with an appeal 
for the recognition of the fundamental dig- | 
nity of the human individual. Her pattern 
for uniting Western Europe in an associa~ 
tion formed for economic recovery and 
political protection has the Christian faith 
as a foundation. In this she gives added 
and timely force to the teaching of y 
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Encyclicals. 


But we can say now and with complete 
certainty that unless the pursuit of jus- 
tice and the practice of brotherhood are 
the first purposes of the men of the new 
union, they will fail to build their city, 
just as, for all their material prosperity, 
their grandfathers failed before them (p. 
281). 
Huco W. Durst, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford 


WAGE THEORIES BEFORE CER- 
_ TAIN INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 
OF THE WAGE AND HOUR AD- 
MINISTRATION. — By Sister Mary 
Yolande Schulte, M.A. The Catholic 
University of America press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1946, vii, 341 pp. n.p. 


This volume, a doctoral dissertation, pro- 
vides both professor and student of sociol- 
Ogy and economics with an excellent means 
for studying from a realistic standpoint 
the attitudes of labor and management to- 
ward traditional wage theories. From the 
stenographic transcripts of oral testimony 
given before, and from the written briefs 
submitted to the seven tri-partite wage 
committees selected for this study, the 


author has accumulated and analysed in. 


detail a mass of data clearly indicative of 
prevalent positions among employer and 
employee groups with regard to the func- 
tion of wages in our industrial life. 


In the first chapter wage theories (sub- 
sistence; wages-fund; efficiency; residual 
claimant; bargaining; marginal productive; 
maximum employment) which have been 
propounded in economic and social writ- 
ings since the time of the Physiocrats are 
outlined and explained from the historical 
viewpoint. The second chapter treats in 
a general way the objectives of the Fair 
Labor Standards act (1938) and describes 
in greater detail the machinery established 
under that law for determining minimum 
wage-rates. Chapters 3-7 make up the 
major portion of the volume and each is 
developed around these points: Sec. 1. a 
brief survey of the particular industry, 
which covers such items as number and 
location of plants, number of employees, 
profitability, labor costs and average earn- 
ings, wage recommended and finally estab- 
lished: Sec. 2. an analysis of employers’ 


testimony with their contentions classified 
under the traditional wage theories; Sec. 3. 
a similiar survey of the arguments of em- 
ployee representatives; Sec. 4. a summary 
of their respective positions in relation to 
the wage theories. 


Though this study is necessarily re- 
stricted, it does provide a good over-all 
report on current and common wage phi- 
losophies, so to speak, of organized man- 
agement and labor, as can be indicated to 
some extent by mention at least of the 
factors governing the selections and by 
listing the industries chosen. Thus we find 
that 1. the particular industries selected 
cover the following basic types in our in- 
dustrial economy: a. transportation—Rail- 
road carriers; b. basic raw material—Lum- © 
ber and timber products; c. heavy industry 
—gray iron job foundry; d. processed goods 
—textiles—paper products—rubber manu- 
facturing; e. wearing apparel—shoe manu- 
facturing and allied industries; 2. each of 
these industries employs the largest num- 
ber of workers in the class to which it 
belongs; and 3, ‘‘an attempt was made to 
select industries in different financial posi- 
tions as reflected in the wage recommended 
after the committee's investigation.” 


Complete lists of the names and positions 
of the members of each tripartite commit- 
tee and of all witnesses appearing before a 
particular committee are given. The vol- 
ume is well indexed. 

Joun A. Murray, S.J. ° 
Weston College 


CRUMBLING BARRIERS. — By Con- 
stance Rumbough. Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, New York, 1948, 45 pp. 
40c. 


This pamphlet contains a collection of 
incidents in which Southern members’ of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, either as 
groups or as individuals, tried to break 
down racial barriers. The incidents, set 
down in anecdotal form and bound to- 
gether by editorializing, range from allow- 
ing Negroes to be waited on first in stores, 
to forming interracial ministerial unions. 
The point made is that even a small num- 
ber of persons can do a great deal towards 
“creative fellowship” if there is goodwill 
and courage. The purpose is to inspire and 
suggest by example small, concrete ways 
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of beginning interracial living in the South. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is an 
international, non-sectarian, pacifist organ- 
ization seeking to “demonstrate love’... 
such as that “seen pre-eminently in Jesus” 

as the effective force for overcoming 
evil and transforming society into a crea- 
tive fellowship.” 


Epwarp Moony, S.J. 
St. Mary's College 


LABOR AND SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 

~ TION.—David A. McCabe and Richard 
A. Lester, D. C. Heath and co., Boston, 
1948, viii, 373 pp. $2.75. 


This little text is hard to appraise. What 
‘the two capable Princeton authorities have 
put into the 350 small pages is very good. 
But who of this Review's readers will find 
it useful is hard to say. The book deals 
with “problems of modern economic society 
directly related to the wage system” under 
the headings “labor organization, labor 
legislation, social security, and social re- 
organization.” It is the final volume in a 
six-book series designed for an introductory 
course in economics, 


A consistent viewpoint is maintained: 
the social importance of the wage earner’s 
struggle for adequate income and security. 
Thus, Part One—Labor Organization— 
deals with labor's organization of  self- 
endeavor, its objectives and methods. Part 
Two discusses the law's assistance of these 
efforts and subsequent curtailment of co- 
ercion of employer and public. Part Three 
—Social Security—treats of Government's 
assistance in the other hazards of accident, 
unemployment, and old age dependency. 

_ The final section treats various types of 
social reorganization proposed as challenge 
to Capitalism, stressing labor's part in each. 


The text is concise, its definitions and 
discussion of issues admirably clear, its 
viewpoint social and ethical, and very 
consistent with ours. Treatment of eco- 
nomic aspects of collective bargaining is, 
with exception of the strike, fairly com- 
plete. Non-income objectives are not dis- 
cussed. Part J'wo is not a complete treat- 
ment of labor law, nor even of Taft- 
Hartley, though what appears is judici- 
ously handled. The section on Social Se- 
curity is recommended to those seeking a 
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“Preface,” is designed to be “adequate and 
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simple but ample economic, social, ana 
ethical discussion. 


Part Four offers neat distinctions on tha 
nature of Capitalism, and a fine develop 
ment of the theoretical and actual progre: 
of Socialism, and of Fascism. But it i: 
wholly inadequate in its coverage of plana 
of social reorganization. 


Directors of labor schools may find tha 
text adaptable to their classes. 


Puiuip S. Lanp, S.J. 
ISS 


PRINCIPLES AND FUNCTIONS OF: 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED! 
STATES.—Assembled and edited by 
W. Leon Godshall. D. Van Nostrand 
company, New York, 1948, xxxiii, 1121 
pp. $5.00. 


This book, as the editor states in the? 


suitable for college courses in the subject.” ’ 
Those acquainted with Political Science ? 
know that there are at least two such) 
volumes already well-established and sev- - 
eral others making a bid for acceptance. 


The great difference between this book: 
and the others in the field is the author- » 
ship. Fifteen specialists in American gov- | 
ernment have collaborated in the prepara- 
tion, each writing a chapter or more. Pro- 
fessor Godshall contributed seven chapters. — 
A book dealing with United States govern- 
ment does not suffer from such multi- 
authorship; rather it can be made more 
authoritative. N 


The standard division of United States 
government into national, state and local 
is preserved. The parts devoted to national 
and state government are complete in their 
treatment; that devoted to local govern- 
ment is comparatively brief. ; 


One of the introductory chapters, ‘The 
Nature of the State,” leaves much to be 
desired from the viewpoint of the scholas- 
tic philosopher. Its weakness can best be 
illustrated by such a statement as. this: 
“In the United States, a national religion 
could be established by amending the 
United States Constitution, but such action | 
is unlikely in view of the popular opposi- 
tion to State dictation in matters of reli- 


gious belief” (p.29). This statement oc 


a 


‘s in the section entitled, “Supremacy of 
e State.” That this is an indication of 
roneous political philosophy need not be 
pelled out for the readers of this review. 


The survey of the government of Russia 
p.45) is unrealistic, partly because the 
uthor presents and explains the Russian 
onstitution as though it were actually the 
irective principle of government in the 
viet Union, while he admits that “in 
ctual operation it has proved undemo- 
ratic in character’ (p. 46). 


The treatment of topics is historical. 
overnmental agencies and policies are 
10wn developing over the years. The text 
s well documented with numerous refer- 
mces and footnotes. At the end of each 
hapter are listed pertinent Supreme Court 
ases and selected references to books and 
ournals. The more significant and useful 
olitical documents, e.g., Declaration of 
ndependence and Articles of Confedera- 
ion, are printed in appendices. 


Whether or not the book is entirely 
dequate as a text (a perfection most 
ifficult to attain in a one-volume work), 
t will serve as a good reference book for 
he general reader interested in ready 

swers to questions of fact about the 
ited States government. Such abundant 
eferences will guide the student of govern- 
ment to the sources. 


TimotHy L. McDonne Lt, S.J. 
Alma College 


INSIGHTS INTO LABOR ISSUES.— 
By Richard A. Lester and Joseph Shister, 
eds. Macmillan, New York, 1948, x, 
368 pp. $4.00. 


Thirteen essays constitute this volume. 
Their joint objective is to point up the 
value of economic analysis for correct un- 
derstanding of labor issues, to inspire 
further research along the same lines, and 
to render policy more intelligent in the 
area of industrial and labor relations gen- 
erally. Each essay reflects the current re- 
search specialty of its author. Most 
authors were pre-Pearl Harbor Ph.D.'s 
whose knowledge of industrial relations 
was ripened through participation in public 
boards and agencies during and immedi- 
ately after the war. 


Among the more vital and interesting 
issues investigated are: 1. evolving patterns 
of collective bargaining (F. H. Harbison, 
R. K. Burns, Robert Dubin, all of Chi- 
cago), 2. determinants of unionization cap- 
able of providing a general theory of the 
labor movement (J. T. Dunlop, Harvard), 
3. significance for economic theory and 
policy of wage differentials between com- 
panies, regions, industries, etc. (R. A. Les- 
ter, Princeton), 4. fluctuation of the labor 
force as a proportion of population, in rela- 
tion to real income and the business cycle 
(C. D. Long, Hopkins). There is also an 
intriguing essay on unionism and collective 
bargaining within groups of professional 
workers (H. R. Northrup, Columbia). 


This is not a popular book. It is, how- 
ever, a very thought-provoking and help- 
ful book. It certainly is concerned with 
some important domestic issues of our day. 


James J. McGINLey 
ISS 


POLITICS, PARTIES, AND PRESSURE 
GROUPS.—By V. O. Key, Jr., Thomas 
Y. Crowell company, New York, 1947, 
xvi, 767 pp. $5.00. 


This is primarily a book of facts about 
the composition, mode of operation and 
institutional organization of pressure groups 
and political parties in the United States. 
It also treats of the character of the elec- 
torate, the actual process of conducting 
elections and present means for evaluating 
and predicting the outcome of elections. 
Finally, the book gives a brief and rather 
general treatment to education and force 
as factors in politics, to the role of party 
leadership in the drafting of legislation and 
to the role of administration in the forma- 
tion of public policy. 


The whole treatise is restricted to a 
frank study of power elements in Ameri- 
can politics. Professor Key prescinds ex- 
plicitly from any ethical or ideological 
considerations. In the mind of this re- 
viewer, such a precision is justified and 
valuable for the sake of arriving at a clear 
picture of the conditions under which politi- 
cal decisions are made in this country. It 
would have been better, however, if Pro- 
fessor Key had merely stated the scope of 
his book without wasting a chapter on the 
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- argument that ethical considerations in pol- 


itics are based only on subjective assump- 
tions of value. 


Because of the wealth of material it 
contains and its logical ordering, this book 
should make an excellent text for courses 
on political parties. While it would be 
well if a subsequent edition incorporated 
the precedents of the national party con- 
ventions of 1948 and the recent error of 
the public opinion polls, it is to the credit 
of the author that these additions would 
necessitate no substantial change in his 
analysis of public opinion polls and. na- 
tional party conventions. 


Apart from its use as a text, in this 
work Professor Key has compiled a valu- 
able reference book on parties and pres- 
Sure groups that should find a place in 
the college library. 


Georce A. Curran, S\J. 
West Baden College 


THE LABOR FORCE IN THE UNITED 


STATES, 1890-1960, ~ By John D. 
Durand. Social Science Research coun- 
‘cil, New York, 1948, xxviii, 284 pp. 
$2.50, 


Our population is made up of bread- 
winners, homemakers, students and “others” 
—roughly. In slightly less than 200 pages, 
this book presents the latest results of 
joint research in the field of measurement 
of the breadwinners, namely, the labor 
force. 


This concept includes those persons who 
normally work for economic gain, whether 
as employes or employers, and whether 


actually employed or unemployed. ‘“Work 


for economic gain" includes those who 


normally work for profit or some remunera- 


tion as an employer, as a self-employed or 
“own-account” worker, as an unpaid fam- 
ily worker who equivalently substitutes for 
a hired worker (on a farm or in a retail 
trade outlet, for instance), or as a salaried 
or wage earning employe in the tradi- 
tional sense—skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled, 
white-collar, industrial, public, private, etc. 
The sum total of these people constitutes 
the labor force. Besides homemakers and 
students, the ‘others’ who are not in the 
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labor force are those too young or too o! 
to work, inmates of institutions, retired ¢ 
incapacitated persons and those who fd 
any other reason do not have a job at: 
gainful occupation and are not looking fd 
such a job. 


Evidently, only a part of our populatio 
is in the labor force. And only a part c 
the labor force is the usual subject fc 
labor studies. Only a portion of this suh 
ject, moreover, provides the potential fc 
unionization. And only a section of th» 
potential finds itself in unions. Within thl 
social sciences generally, therefore, ani 
labor studies particularly, Mr. Durand 
book climaxes a relatively new  searc< 
for knowledge on a very old and funde; 
mental topic—man’s enduring role as 
worker. 


The labor force fluctuates as a_ per 
centage of our total population in accors 
with population growth, changing age 
the population, birth rate, death rate. It! 
composition shifts in response to large: 
changes: custom, urbanization, industrialil 
zation, immigration. Its distribution bee 
tween all the possible occupations of manr 
kind in this country varies in accord with 
a surprising number of factors of an ec 
nomic, social and demographic nature. 9 
these items Durand's work contains th 
most satisfactory description of the pas‘ 
50 years, as well as the most seriously 
formed projections for the next 20 years. 


The book is a challenging piece of work 
on a subject of vital interest to several 02 
us: 1. those interested in the changing rold 
of women in an_ industrial civilization 
(500,000 more women than men will prob» 
ably enter the labor force before 1960) ] 
2. those needing concrete information or 
the meaning, to all of us, of the changing, 
rate of growth of population in the U.S3 
(it has a distinct bearing on the problem 
of full employment); 3. those profession 
ally interested in the social sciences (labor 
force study is recent and important, aca- 
demically and otherwise). 4 

Labor Force in the United States is ak 
specialized book, of course. It attempts: 
to bring the population expert and thes 
labor economist together, after years of! 
Separate study. Moreover, its contents will! 
certainly be distilled out in the different) 
labor textbooks to come or in a ee | 


ac of the research-popularizing agen- 


ies. But it would be well to have a look 
t it even sooner. 


James J. McGintey, S.J. 
eSSy 


E AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADI- 
TION.—By Richard Hofstadter. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1948, xi, 378 pp. 
$4.00. 


This volume attempts to definie precisely 

hat has been the American political tra- 
ition, and for this reason it deserves 
onsideration in SOCIAL ORDER. The author 
ews American political tradition as a 
truggle of class against class. ‘Twelve 
jographical sketches of great American 
litical leaders are used as the medium 
or this interpretation. 


This class struggle is evident, accord- 
ng to Professor Hofstadter, at the time 
f the establishment of the government 
der the Federal constitution in 1789. 
e two dominant classes at this time were 
4e merchants.of New England and the 
lave-holding planters of the South. The 
ounding Fathers, as representatives of 
nese classes, motivated by finanical con- 
siderations, compromised to found a gov- 
rnment that would protect their mutual 
nterests from still another class, the infant 
otelariat exemplified by the parties to 
hay’s rebellion, which was growing into 
menace to the economic status quo. This 
fant was to grow into the ever-expand- 
ng urban labor group. 


Professor Hofstadter then examines in 
he biographical sketches the various turns 
f this class struggle in the course of the 
ears, and how the struggle dominated 
olitical policy of various presidents of 
the United States, notably, Jefferson, Jack- 
on, Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
elt, Wilson, Hoover and Franklin Roose- 
velt. The influence of sectional strife on 
the struggle is demonstrated in the lives 
of John C. Calhoun, Wendell Phillips and 
William Jennings Bryan. 


This brief statement of Professor Hof- 
stadter’s thesis is a simplification, perhaps 


an over-simplification, of his position. But 
the professor's thesis is an over-simplifica- 
tion of American politics. He has pre- 
sented An Aspect of The American Politi- 
cal Tradition, which he is not justified in 
defining as The American Political Tradi- 
tion. This is certain on the basis of the 
proof for his position presented in his 
volume. The scholar would like to see 
footnotes citing the sources of Professor 
Hofstadter’s material. It is true that he 
has included in his work a Bibliographical 
Essay (which is an excellent addition to 
his book), and herein he cites in a gen- 
eral way his sources. However, this can- 
not compensate for the absence of refer- 
ences throughout the volume which indicate 
the exact source of the author's informa~- 
tion. One finds it hard to avoid the suspi- 
cion that texts are carefully selected and 
sometimes even forced to fit the author's 
theory. The scholar would like to check 
these passages in their context. In general 
there is an over-emphasis on economic 
motives. Moreover, the men who made the 
political tradition, with the exception of 
Wendell Phillips, are presented as victims 
of economic circumstances—a thing which 
is not always accurate. 


The book is recommended reading for 
those interested in current social problems. 
The student of American history and poli- 
tics will find this book interesting, but he 
will be skeptical about the author's inter- 
pretation of The American Political Tra- 
dition. 

Tiwotny L. McDonne tt, S.J. 
Alma College 


INDIVIDUALISM AND ECONOMIC 
ORDER.~—By Friedrich A. von Hayek. 
University of Chicago press, Chicago, 
1948, viii, 272 pp. $5.00. 


Gradually theorists of both individualis- 
tic and collectivistic economic systems have 
been edging closer to the middle in their 
attempt to establish the desirable relation- 
ship between individual liberty and state 
control. Despite this healthy trend, both 
schools consistently overlook the auton- 
omous, legally-recognized groups which 
could solve the problem, those groups pro- 
posed by the plan of corporative organi- 
zation of society. The present volume is 
evidence for the foregoing remarks. 
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The author of the easy-reading best- 
seller Road to Serfdom a few years ago 
here intends no mere popular book, but a 
serious analysis, addressed to fellow eco- 
nomists, of the technological aspects of 
both individualism and collectivism in eco- 
nomics. A firm believer in the competitive 
order and the effectiveness of the free price 
system, Mr. von Hayek, nevertheless, ex- 
poses the innumerable failures of individ- 
ualism in its historical and current develop- 

_ ment, as well as the unanswered questions 
inherent in the various theories of collec- 
tivists. 


He begins with an attempt to legitimize 
the individualistic philosophy of Locke, 
Hume, Tucker, Smith and Burke, to dis- 
tinguish it from the false individualism of 
the Encyclopedists, Rousseau and the 
physiocrats. The attempt will satisfy few 
readers, though it indicates von Hayek's 
reasoned sincerity. 


Thereafter his analysis is purely of eco- 
nomic principles. Valuable is his explana- 
tion of the inadequacy of the knowledge 
the economist must work with—a major 
reason for the impossibility of the planned 
economy. His delineation of collectivist 
schemes for including competition and price 
in their systems, his readiness to accept 
state control to a greater extent than most 
individualists will interest and profit the 
reader. 


The book should be read by economics 
students, can be readily used by social sci- 
ence teachers to find up-to-date thinking 
of social theorists on the two extremes and 
the errors in their systems. The glaring 
omission of the corporative theory as the 
means to solve the liberty vs. state control 
and chaos vs. planning problems in eco- 
nomic thinking will be evident to our 
readers. 


JosepH B. Scuuy er, SJ. 
Woodstock College 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. 
~—By Stuart Chase. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1948, xx, 311 pp. $3.50, 
text ed. $3.00. 


Scientific methods, applied to the study 
of man, are man's only hope for survival 
in the atomic age. Science has brought 
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him to the brink of disaster. Only a big, 
more exacting, more punctilious science ce 
set him safely once more upon his 
umphal evolutionary climb. 


Moreover, insists Mr. Chase, sociologis. 
must abandon all preconceived, unverifid 
hypotheses, theories, laws of man's ind 
vidual and social behaviour. Their aii 
must be to get at the facts of h 
nature. Social theory must be built c 
facts, tested by facts and, if found wantin 
yield to the facts gathered by the ‘ma 
with the notebook.” 


The author sketches several of the ne 
techniques that have already been d 
veloped to get the basic facts of hum: 
action and reaction. Various tests, pol) 
and statistical analyses discover person 
aptitudes and reactions, cultural pattern 
causes of racial and industrial conflic 
The author shows how, in specific case 
these new techniques have been used t 
better labor-management relations, to mee 
sure public opinion, to relieve tensions. 


Economics as we know it today, he tell! 
us, is scarcely deserving of the name “‘sc 
ence.” It is built up on altogether unse: 
entific assumptions — that of “economi 
man, for instance. The author conclude 
that “the quest for an economic ‘system’ i 
a forlorn one.” Economists must take int 
consideration that “economics is only on 
aspect of the science of man.” 


The most far-reaching proposal in th 
book is that all governments—U. N., t 
sponsor councils of social scientists to i 
ate, coordinate, guide huge world-wide 
search projects in human relations. 


We may shake our heads at the author’: 
astigmatism whenever the rights of relii 
gion or of the supernatural come up fo» 
inclusion in any study of man; at 
casual brush-off for the “wisdom of 
ages,’ for “philosophy,” for “absolutes’s 
and for “dogma.” His outlook is limitec 
by a very obvious secularist background: 
Still, for all that, his book is not without 
great value for Catholic sociologists. Per~ 
haps too many Catholics in the fleld come 
short where sociologists of the Positivistic 
school are strong—in getting the facts. 


Francis J. FARRELL, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 
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